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Notes of the Week 
By a timely chance the arrival of a Press Cutting 
from Messrs. Woolgar and Roberts coincides with 
our publication of the correspond- 
-. ence between Lady Houston and 
Veri Major Astor. Therein she writes 
‘‘ The Times in an advertisement 
blowing its own trumpet, amongst other things 
that are not true, says ‘ The Times claims to be 
complete in the sense that it does not distort or 
suppress news or views which it may regret or 
deplore.’ ’’ The whole puff which is printed (no 
doubt at advertising rates) on the back of this 
Woolgar and Roberts press cutting is a masterly 
exercise in unctuous complacency. Here it is— 
‘‘THE TIMES claims to be national, independent, 
and complete. In other words, it is committed to 
no political party, but supports whatever party, 
whether in or out of power, it believes to be acting 
in the national interest ; and it is complete in the 
sense that it does not distort or suppress news or 
views which it may regret or deplore. Moreover, 
it is independent, not only of parties but of any 
other newspaper whatever. It is one of the few 
journals left in the country that are entirely out- 
side the amalgamations and trusts which control so 
large a portion of the Press.”’ 

The Post Office and the Telephone Service must 
look out or The Times will have them “‘ beat to a 
frazzle ’’ in this class of literary journalism. 

** 
* 


There are, fortunately, signs of that magic 
transmutation of metals by which the White 
Paper may become, without ad- 
mitting it, the Simon Report. So, 
at least, it is now hinted, and Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s answers in the 
House—as to Sir Austen Chamberlain on Wed- 


S 
Simoe 


nesday—become less truculent every time of 
asking. Apart from the spread of the rebellion 
in the constituencies, the evidence before the 
Select Committee has been quite devastating— 
and it is published. It is impossible to believe 
that the White Paper police policy will stand; at 
least the C.I.D. service will be reserved. And 
does anyone suppose that the basis on which 
judges are appointed will be changed so as to 
make the whole bench available to native pleaders 
with ten years’ experience? Meanwhile, Union 
of Britain and India is waging a formidable fight 
in all the electoral areas, and if the Central Office 
is not behind the frantic attempt to bamboozle 
Conservatives the signs and wonders are strangely 
misleading. As for undoubted efforts to enforce 
some sort of social boycott against the opponents 
of the White Paper, these belong to farce, But 
they show a bitterness of feeling which may well 
split the Tory Party if Mr. Baldwin is allowed 
to lead it for much longer. 


* 


There are, after all, others—as the Saturday 

Review pointed out in two articles a year ago. 

And if Lord Lloyd did not speak 

as a statesman and a leader at the 

— recent Carlton Club dinner, then 

the dictionary definitions of these 

words need overhauling. This dinner, in itself, 

its composition, and its occasion, was an aptly 

ironic comment on the present state of the Con- 

servative Party and of its leadership. . It was not 

any less but rather more on that account a 
brilliant success. 


* 


So the Economic Conference is dead. The 
funeral will take place on or about July 26. There 
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will be no mourners but Mr. 
The Ramsay MacDonald may send a 
“ene wreath. Thus closes another futile 


chapter in the long list of useless 
expensive and irritating conferences which the 
woolly ‘‘ statesmanship "’ of the Premier has in- 
flicted upon the taxpayer. For let it be remem- 
bered that we pay. Sixty-seven delegates with 
sixty-seven staffs may be all very well for the hotels 
which house them—but we pay. Officially the 
League of Nations foots the bills—but who foots 
the greater part of the League bill—Britain. In 
short our own money is being used to entertain in 
our capital the representatives of sixty-seven 
nations whose one aim and object is to milk the 
British Empire while the yield is good. 


- The gain to us is nil. The loss is incalculable. 
Greatest of all is the loss of prestige. British 
statesmanship, once the envy and secret fear of the 
world, to-day is the butt of international derision. 


** 
Realist nations like France, cannot understand 


us. A Government elected on definitely Conserva- 
tive and Protectionist principles 


which convenes an Economic ” 
ech the Conference apparently in order to 


give to Russia orders for timber 
which belong by moral and legal right to Canada 
and the Empire is a paradox which the Frenchman 
cannot understand. But Mr. Litvinoff, of the oily 
smile, understands only too well. He has not for- 
gotten that the man who is now the British Prime 
Minister said ‘‘ Follow Russia ’’ in 1926. Those 
platform tub-thumpings have ceased. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is now a ‘‘ statesman,”’ an honoured guest 
at Londonderry House. But he still follows 
Russia—which is why Mr. Litvinoff is going 
home, his bag stuffed with British promises and 
British contracts—contracts that will never be paid 
for. Russia has had a good conference. The 
plums are hers. And not all the evasive answers 
in the Commons will obscure the fact that, Treaty 
or no, Russia can look forward to a new Trade 
Agreement of which we should be bitterly 
ashamed, which will again ‘‘ diddle ” once Great 
Britain. 


* * 
* 


Unhappy Major Walter Elliot, written up and 
talked of as the White Hope of Conservatism 
when he became Minister of Agri- 


_ Our culture and now nearly written off 
— again with the epigram—capax 


imperii nisi imperasset! Indeed, 
he nearly ‘‘ debunked ”’ himself, as we are taught 
to phrase it, with his Jeremiad in the House, when 
he warned the country of the still desperate straits 
of its agriculture and wrung futile hands about 
it. Quotas, marketing schemes, and all the rest 
seem to have been torpedoed by Mr. Runciman’s 
absurd Trade Agreements handing over the far- 


— 


mer of whom Major Elliot is in charge to 
Denmark and the Argentine. Yet the rescue of 
agriculture was one of the chief concerns of the 
National Government, and no Ministers ever had 
a healthier or more sympathetic understanding 
between town and country with which to fortify 
themselves. Agriculture, Conference, India, Ire- 
land, Disarmament, and Foreign Policy—these 
make an evil record for this queer administration 
and they may spell Nemesis between them. 


** 
* 
The Bill in the Lords to arm the law more 


adequately against armed bandits is all very well, 
and no sober citizen will object to 


The any length of imprisonment for 
Pram those who use weapons t ist 
ean pons to resis 


arrest. Yet one may doubt any 
easy divorce of the gunman from his gun, and 
wonder what exact comfort the householder will 
take to himself. More police, better police, fewer 
restrictions on Scotland Yard, much fewer ridicu- 
lous laws for the police to enforce, and less official 
frowning on the armed householder—these surely 
are the lines of a saner administration. When we 
are allowed out of the perambulator which 
Defends the Realm we can be trusted to look much 
better after ourselves. But a Government which 
freed us might do something fantastic—such as 
the reform of the House of Lords, for which 


Ignotus pleads. 


* * 
* 


Thomas Parker, described as a general labourer, 
and native of Nottingham, was born in 1899. 
During the War, he enlisted in 
A. the Notts and Derby regiment, 
_ but was dismissed for being under 
age. His second attempt to serve 
his country was successful; for he joined the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, was sent to Ireland, 
and served in France. He was 19 when the war 
ended, and re-enlisted in the Grenadier Guards 
for three years. Then he left the Army and found 
work where he could. 


At the end of May this year he was arrested 
for being a vagrant and sleeping out of doors, 
and was condemned by the local magistrates to 
14 days’ imprisonment. He was destitute and 
tramping to Tamworth in search of work, and for 
shelter and warmth had crept under a steam 
roller to sleep. Parker felt that it was not fair 
to punish him for his poverty, but he went to 
prison quietly. He seems, like many another man 
accustomed to the open air, to have had a patho- 
logical horror of being confined, to have been, in 
fact, a victim of the recognised disease, claustro- 
phobia, for he objected every night to having 
his cell door closed. For some reason not very 
clear he was condemned to three days’ solitary 
confinement. When he appeared before the Act- 
ing-Governor of the prison, he declared, ‘‘ This 
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is my death card,’’ and was taken struggling 
from the adjudication room to the silent cell. On 
the way he was so injured, apparently by jumping 
down a flight of stone stairs and falling, that 
within fifteen minutes he was dead. 


** 
* 


Now it is possible that Parker was not a very 
estimable character. He may have had a charge 
or so of drunkenness against him, 
and probably was guilty of sleep- 
as Pompe ing out on many occasions—but is 
it not time that the monstrous 
Vagrancy Act of 1824 was amended? It seems 
scarcely conceivable that a man who had never 
- been in prison, and who had served his country, 
could be sentenced to imprisonment merely for 
sleeping out of doors without two shillings in his 
pocket. The luxury of sleeping out is permitted 
to those who are in possession of two shillings; 
it is a crime, if one has less. There was 
a case in the West Country where a man was 
sentenced for this heinous crime, though he had 
1s. 8}d. in his pocket : threepence halfpenny more 
would have put him right with the magistrates. 
It might be supposed that this Act was really a 
dead letter and only put into operation by some 
curious chance. It is true that in certain districts, 
the Metropolitan area among them, the police 
never arrest a man for sleeping out, but during 
the last twelve months 271 persons were sentenced 
to imprisonment for this offence: 91 to 7 days 
or less, 83 to 14 days, 72 to 1 month, 7 to 2 months 
and 18 to 3 months, while in 1931 1,612 persons 
were charged. Everyone will sympathise with 
Brigadier-General Spears, the member for Car- 
lisle, in his efforts to put an end to the monstrous 
injustice of the Vagrancy Act. 


* * 
* 


The change over ‘in the C.1.G.S. at the War 
House is already changing over high policy. 
Camberley Staff College is slowing 
down the Mechanisation talk : it is 
Virumque said on representation from the 
Army Command in India. Tanks 
there resemble incubators: and petrol is as valu- 
able as water in the Sinai Peninsular to Moses. 
It’s horses, horses, horses a Frontier column 
wants. There's even talk of turning back to 
horse artillery certain mechanised T.F. units. 
Some enthusiasts predict more Yeomanry. It’s 
partly a recruiting proposition: the right type 
are not mechanically minded. Agriculture will 
be glad to hear of draught horses again assuming 
national importance. 


In that connection, too, the Higher Command 
is getting worried at the rapid extinction, due to 
Annus Domini, of war-seasoned Commanding 
Officers. Hardly an N.C.O. remains from 1918: 
even senior captains can’t boast battle honours, 
unless it be in the retreat for the canteen at 


Grove Park. Two units in the Territorial Army 
are negotiating with lately retired majors to return 
to Command. For if there is trouble across the 
water in 1936, as Paris predicts, a raw T.A. is 
a doubtful weapon. And, rightly enough, Lord 
Hailsham, Colonel of the Inns of Court, himself 
dislikes offending county sentiment by bringing 
into command some Guardsman time expired at 
Chelsea Barracks. 


** 
* 


Lord Sankey is wisely promoting a Bill to 
restrict to sixteen the number of lay London J.P.’s 
voting at London Sessions on 
appeals. It is certainly time some- 
thing was done. Shoplifting 
*‘ ladies ’’ habitually get off there 
on a sweet smile and a flood of tears as adroitly 
released as by an Elstree heroine. In one scan- 
dalous case lately, 90 turned up to vote, of whom 
20 were connected with the appellant’s family. 
Lord Sankey hinted at suppression if justice was 
longer cheated by social bias. His method is a 
via media. And the J.P.’s know now who it is 
who is ‘‘ on probation.”’ 


On 
Probation 


So an Old Etonian flying club is to be formed, 
with ambitious projects of inexpensive facilities 
in tuition and actual flying for its 
members, with at first a room and 
then proper club premises at one 
of the best known air ports, with a 
visionary eye on a landing ground at Eton itself, 
and with encouragement from school and official 
authorities. It may sound idealistic but it is en- 
tirely practical and the scheme reflects the state 
and status which aviation has reached already. 
Eton should realise the due ambition of being the 
first of the public schools in this field. But, if 
the idea is not stillborn (and why should it be ?), 
others will follow and produce, as golf clubs have 
done, their progeny of artisan affiliations. Which 
is all to be demonstrated. 


We are inured to the trans-Atlantic trans- 

plantation of our houses, our family pictures, our 

iat silver and our furniture. Our 

Baldwin and our MacDonald are 

Stud blandly indifferent to the annual 

export of millions of British gold. 

The taxpayer pays and the Premier smirks to his 
Middle West admirers. 


But when it comes to the export, en bloc and in 
toto, of the one stud of pure-bred Arab horses in 
the world, a stud which England has built up and 
alone possesses, we may rightly expect every man 
of English blood to shudder. 


It is therefore melancholy news that the Baroness 
Wentworth, of Crabbet Park, Sussex, is forced 
by taxation and falling revenues to contemplate 
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Selling the entire Crabbet Stud to an American 
syndicate. This stud, founded by Lady Went- 
worth’s father and mother, the late Mr. Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt and Lady Anne Blunt, about 
seventy years ago, is without a peer. It is the 
most superb collection of pure Arabian horseflesh 
in the world. 


* * 
* 


Wilfred Blunt’s original intention was to col- 
lect the best Arab blood; breed from it in Eng- 
A land; acclimatise it and eventually 

use it for the strengthening 

— ‘ and revitalising of the English 

thoroughbred stock as a whole. 

As it is, practically every thoroughbred of note 

goes back to one or more of the famous Arabs— 

the Godolphin Arabian, the Byerley Turk, and 
the Alcock and Darley Arabians. 


Now, when the stud has reached its apex of use- 
fulness and can be counted as a real national 
asset of genuine financial worth—one whose in- 
fluence would be felt under normal conditions for 
generations to come—it is tragically ironic that a 
short-sighted national policy of over-taxation 
should conspire to drive it out of the country—a 
ready-made weapon for the United States. 

** 
* 

It is an excellent ‘‘ safety first ’’ rule, if it is 

also a counsel of perfection, for motorists to 
ignore the well meant signals of 


4 ine pedestrians and persons standing 
Motorist about at corners and cross-roads. 


i For it is no excuse for man- 
slaughter to plead that one was signalled through 
by Beeotian or Bishop. But there is a more 
dangerous trap on the road. That is the practice 
of passengers, often children, in motor coaches 
of waving to salute passers-by. Out goes a hand 
or arm from the charabanc in front; it is mistaken 
for the driver’s hand or arm; the crash may 
follow. It is bad enough to be deceived by the 
fellow in front who is merely ridding his cigarette 
of ash, but here a reasonable driver should not 
be so far deceived as to run into any kind of 
danger, thing, or person. Cheery waves from 
coaches are another matter. They are the very 
devil. 

** 

nes 
The extraordinary security of railway travelling 
is once again demonstrated by the Report of the 
Chief Inspecting Office of Railways 
on the accidents which occurred on 
the railways of Great Britain in 1932. 
In train accidents four passengers 
were killed (all in one accident) and 214 injured, 
while 3 railway servants were killed and 59 in- 
jured. So far as passengers were concerned, the 
liability to casualty was one killed in some 
389,000,000 carried and one injured in 7,000,000. 
As regards railway servants, the number of train 


Fine 


miles worked was about 135,000,000 for a fatality 
and 7,000,000 for an injury. 

** 

* 

It has often been suggested in scientific 
romances that the time might come when we 
should be able to obtain guidance 
and knowledge by radio-communi- 
cation with other planets. And, 
indeed, we may be on the verge of 
great developments. Karl Jansky, of the Bell 
Telephone Co., has just published some curious 
results. He has been studying what he calls 
‘“‘ hiss atmospherics,’’ and finds that these always 
seem to come from a position which is stationary 
with regard to the stars. He thought at first that 
they came from the sun, but he has now com- 
pletely disproved this theory. Are supermen (or 
rather super-engineers) trying to tell us something 
from their home among the stars? 


Messages 
from 
Stars 


* * 
* 


Private Thomas Parker 


Private Thomas Parker, holding Magna Carta, 
Took his turn for Freedom in the mud, 
Served his blighty country with his blood : 
Back from Flanders, back through foul and fair, 
Having had his share of martial hiking 
Somehow cultivated quite a liking _ 

For sleeping in the open air!” 


Private Thomas Parker saved the Magna Carta 
Like a hundred thousand of the Guards, 

Left their tale of bloody action there 

To the dull Historians and the Bards. 


Many long years after, Private Thomas Parker, 
Feeling not too cheery, not too sound, 

With no dinner down and nerves all out, 

Laid him gently down and dared to flout 

The laws forbidding sleeping on the ground. 


Private Thomas Parker met his fate, 
Brought before an ancient magistrate, 
Found to be devoid of civil worth, 
Just a loitering lump of human waste, 
With a most illegal kind of taste 

For sleeping out on English earth! 


Private Thomas Parker swore by Magna Carta, 
Went protesting strongly to the cells, 

Having elsewhere tried some other Hells. 
Private Thomas Parker came out dead, 

With a nasty lump about his head. 

While they tramped him in the earth and under: 
Till the Settling Day of doom and thunder, 
And the clouds are mixed with fire and glory, 
And no one has the time to hear the story 

Of a statesman running Parker down: 

That he trouble gave, inclined to drown 

Sorrows in a glass of British beer. 

Private Thomas Parker never fear! 

When the Legions march to Tophet fire 

And the Guards pass by to pick their dead 
Out of prison graves and Flanders mire, 

Let Private Thomas Parker move ahead ! 


SHANE LESLIF. 
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Why Don’t We Cut Russia ? By AAB. 


[Reprinted, by courtesy, from “‘ The Evening Standard ’’] 


IR JOHN SIMON is off to Brazil to recover, 
S as we all hope he may, from the effects of 
the humble pie which our patriotic Premier 
has forced him to eat in the company of M. Lit- 
vinoff. The cold remains of that dish he has left 
to Mr. Runciman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, a strait-laced Dissenter, to discuss with 
the ambassador of the regicide Soviets. 


When Messrs Thornton and Macdonald reached 
London a few days ago the British Press, headed 
by the ‘‘ Times,’’ exclaimed with smug com- 
placency, ‘‘ The Moscow incident is now closed.”’ 
‘ With all deference to the daily Press, England 
cannot wash out in this easy manner the record of 
one of the most shameful and humiliating inci- 
dents in the whole history of our foreign policy. 


‘‘ The moving finger writes and, having writ, 
moves on’’; but it will take more than the 
** piety and wit ’’ of Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Baldwin to cancel half a line or wash out a 
word of the memory of this scandalous traffic in 
the liberty of British subjects for the sake of a 
few millions of imports. 


As I pointed out a fortnight ago, either the 
prisoners in the Russian State trial were innocent 
or guilty. If innocent, they ought at once to have 
been released with apologies and compensation. 
If guilty, they were bound to take the punishment 
of the country into which they had gone to make 
money, and England, by every canon of inter- 
national law and comity, was bound to acquiesce 
in the result. 

But to denounce the methods of trial and to 
ridicule the trial itself as a ‘‘ frame-up,’’ to allow 
two British subjects to remain in gaol as guilty 
while Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon were bargaining with Litvinoff as to what 
the Soviet Dictator Stalin would take to set the 
men free ‘‘ and no questions asked,’’ has an ugly 
resemblance to dealing with a ‘‘ fence,’’ which is 
called, in the blunt language of our law, com- 
pounding a felony. 

Surely the British Foreign Office has no recurd 
to compare with this humiliating compliance with 
a Government of brigands. Indeed, the trans- 
action is only comparable with the ransom paid 
by anxious relatives to Chicago gangsters or 
Chinese brigands. That is an affair between pri- 
vate individuals. This is a transaction between 
two Governments, and the price is flaunted in the 
eyes of the world. 

Mr. Baldwin seems quite proud of his smart- 
ness in not lifting the embargo on Russian 
imports until the arrival of Messrs. Macdonald 
and Thornton in Liverpool-street. Shades of 
Castlereagh and Canning, of Palmerston and 
Disraeli ! 

As two of the prisoners were found guilty after 
trial by a Russian judge and jury and sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment, it is worth inquiring 
of what they were found guilty. 

These men were charged with sabotage, with 
espionage, and with impairing the efficiency of 


the machinery they had erected. These are very 
grave crimes and deserving of condign punish- 
ment. But do they not refute themselves ? 

These engineers were sent out under contract 
with one of the first engineering firms in the 
world to erect and work certain machinery. Sup- 
posing Messrs. Vickers to have employed the 
most corrupt servants in the world, what possible 
interest had these men to spoil the machinery they 
were sent out to put up? 

Who would or could have bribed them to do it ? 
Or are we to suppose that they were such strong 
anti-Bolshevists or such keen Tsarists that they 
acted from counter-revolutionary motives ? 

The trial was such a farce that one is forced to 
accept the explanation of Mr. Mark Patrick, 
M.P., in his very remarkable book, ‘‘ Hammer 
and Sickle,’’ just out, that ‘‘ the frame-up”’ is 
Stalin’s last card, and that the Civil War, the 
New Economic Policy, and the Five Year Plan 
having all failed, the Dictator is planning a new 
departure, of which the first move is to shift the 
blame to the shoulders of England. 

Mr. Mark Patrick has been attached to the 
British Embassy at Moscow, and has had excep- 
tional means of watching the pulling of the Soviet 
wires. But surely what Mr. Patrick has observed 
might also have been observed by His Majesty’s 
Ambassador and have been known by the Foreign 
Office. 

Indeed, not the least disgusting part of the 
whole business is that all through the weeks that 
Macdonald and Thornton were being subjected to 
the incredible horrors and torture of examination 
and cross-examination by G.P.U. methods to in- 
duce them to confess, the British Ambassador, the 
Foreign Office, the Foreign Secretary, and the 
Premier, who must have known what was going 
on, were afraid that if they remonstrated the 
prisoners would be shot! Such is the value of 
British prestige! One more turn of the screw 
and the embargo will be lifted! 

Just before the curtain fell on this third act of 
Bolshevism the British Ambassador was with- 
drawn from a stage which he has failed to domi- 
nate; or perhaps it would be fairer to Sir Esmond 
Ovey to say that he has failed where success was 
impossible, unless for a Sir Stratford Canning, 
a breed of diplomat long extinct. 

To succeed with the Russians, as with the 
Turks, you must “‘ treat ‘em rough,”’ for, like all 
uncivilised peoples, they mistake civility for weak- 
ness. It is to be hoped that we shall not make the 
mistake of continuing the Moscow Embassy, which 
if it does no harm, certainly does no good, and is 
expensive. Mr. Stang, the First Secretary, 
appears to be acting with vigour and discretion. 
The way in which Stalin and Litvinoff have walked 
round our Government is not comforting to our 
self-esteem. 

The question which suggests itself to me is, 
Where do we come in? What do we get out of 
this Russian trade to compensate us for the annoy- 
ance and dirt? Nothing. 
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Why don’t we cut the Russians? To begin 
with, the treaty is in flat violation of Ottawa and 
of the whole policy of free trade within the Empire. 
Are there no fir trees in Scotland and Canada or 
hardwoods in British Guiana? Why is the British 
timber importer to be protected by allowing the 
dumping of slave-cut wood ? 

We know all about conscript labour at Arch- 
angel. In days gone by Gladstone lashed England 
into a fury of indignation over Bulgarian horrors 
and Armenian massacres, for which the Turk, ac- 
cording to the Liberal Party, was to be “‘ kicked 
out of Europe.”’ 

Messrs. MacDonald and Baldwin, representing 
Labour and modern Conservatism, take the perpet- 
rators of worse horrors than those of Bulgaria or 
Armenia to their bosom in a treaty of commerce, 
in which there is not even a trace of reciprocity. 

What is the meaning of it? The balance of 
Russian trade is heavily against us. In 1932 we 
sold to the Russians goods worth about £9 millions, 
and they sold to us nearly 20 millions’ worth. 
Moreover, it is now known that the Russians use 
British credits and cash in buying American and 
German machinery. 

Why do we do it? There is a French word for 
which there is no equally forcible English equiva- 
lent, namely, engofiment, a madly perverse long- 
ing for something hurtful. The British trade 


unions and the British working classes have an en- 
gotiment, a perverted passion, for Bolshevism, and 
it is to please them that Mr. MacDonald has for the 
third time put his neck inside the Bolshevist noose. 


Twice have Russian trade agreements proved 
fatal to his Governments, as would this one, for 
even the British workman is beginning to know 
something about Bolshevists, but that Mr. Baldwin 
keeps him in office. 


Those ignorant class-warriors who still believe 
that Russia is a vast market for our exports, a huge 
future field for exploitation for our industrialists, I 
implore to read Mr. Mark Patrick’s ‘‘ Hammer and 
Sickle.”’ 


Mr. Patrick does not pretend to know what might 
happen if the Bolshevists were swept away. But 
solongas the present political and economic régime 
prevails, the 160 million Russians are economically 
valueless, for they have no purchasing power, and 
can have none, for they have no property. 

If the trade unions and their members would 
only take the trouble to realise this they would see 
that British capital could be more profitably em- 
ployed in any other part of the world, and that 
trade with Russia is, like the World Economic 
Conference, one of our Socialist Premier’s empty 
dreams, that brings us nothing but loss and 
derision. 


Correspondence Between Lady Houston and 


Major Astor, mp. 


(Proprietor of The Times Newspaper) 


This correspondence reveals to what depths advocates of the White Paper will descend. 


The 


searchlight of publicity exposes Major Astor and the Editor of ‘‘ The Times ’’—AS MEN WHO 
DARED NOT SPEAK OR PRINT THE TRUTH contained in my message——Why I 


Financed the Houston Mount Everest Expedition. 


June 12th, 1933. 
Dear Major Astor, 


On grounds of courtesy—if no more—I think | 


everyone will agree—that when you deliberately 
suppress a message issued by me—a message you 
yourself asked me for—some explanation is due 
to me. 

On May 4th last, you wrote and invited me to 
a complimentary luncheon you were giving to 
the members of the Houston Mount Everest Ex- 
pedition on June Ist. I wired back as follows :— 

** So sorry my health prevents me accepting 

your invitation to Luncheon on June Ist, but 

I shall be pleased to send you a message for 

you to read out.” 

Unfortunately my state of health curtails my 
activities and I was not well enough to immedi- 
ately write the message I had promised you. 
However, on May 25th, you wrote me the follow- 
ing letter :— 

Dear Lapy Houston, 


I write to tell you that The Times is striking 
medals in commemoration of the Houston 


Mount Everest Expedition, one of which will 
be presented after our Luncheon on June Ist 
to each of its members. They are the work of 
Mr. Percy Metcalf. These medals will be 
given only to the actual participants but I 
should greatly like you to accept one and if 
you will permit me, I shall have one struck 
for you. 

YOU WERE GOOD ENOUGH TO SAY 
THAT YOU WOULD LIKE TO SEND A 
MESSAGE FOR ME TO READ AT THE 
LUNCHEON. Yours sincerely, 


J. J. Astor. 
To this I answered :— 


‘Thank you so much. Delighted to accept 
medal. Will send message later on. 
Lucy HovustTon.”’ 


Thus a clear undertaking was given on my part 
—although not really well enough to do so—to 
send you a message for you to read out—and a 
clear undertaking was given on your part to 
read out this message at the Luncheon. 
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But I was only well enough to write it early 
on the same morning as the Luncheon—and I sent 
it to you by car at eleven o’clock. The Luncheon 
was not until 1.30—so that if you had not wished 
to read it out—you had plenty of time to tell me 
so—as my chauffeur was instructed to wait for an 
answer—but when my secretary rang you up to 
tell you the message was en route—you said you 
were very glad and would be delighted to read 
it at the Luncheon. 


This was my message :— 


Why I Financep THe Houston Mount 
EVEREST EXPEDITION. 


When I promised Lord Clydesdale that I would 
finance this Great Adventure—and he went forth 
like Jack the Giant Killer—to conquer Everest— 
many people said ‘‘ Why does she do it?”’ 

My reason was this—a relation of mine had just 
come from India and three days after she left— 
her nearest neighbour was murdered. This sort 
of thing I was told is—alas—not unusual now in 
India. I asked ‘‘ Why? ’’—and the answer I got 
was—that since agitators had been permitted to 
preach treason it has made the people of India 
think that we Britons have lost our courage—and 
that they had better therefore stand in with these 
others. 

This made me feel that some great deed of hero- 
ism might rouse India and make them remember 
that though they are of a different Race—they 
are British Subjects—under the King of England 
—who is Emperor of India—and what more can 
they want? 

For all Indians love brave deeds and must 
rejoice with us and feel proud of this act of hero- 
ism our valiant airmen have accomplished in 
mounting seven miles into the air over India’s 
highest mountain—for this is surely a proof to 
them that pluck and courage are not dead in our 
Race and perhaps—who can tell—this may make 
them remember all the advantages and privileges 
they have enjoyed under English Rule—and all 
the loving kindness that was shown them by our 
forefathers—who fed them when there was famine 
—who nursed them when there was plague—and 
who administered absolute justice to them in 
every dispute—for as long as our Race exists in- 
domitable courage and an unalterable love of 
justice will always be our outstanding character- 
istics, for that great thinker Maeterlinck tells us— 
** that the character of a Nation never alters.”’ 


Lucy 


I was, therefore, furious when late in the after- 
noon—I was told that my message had not been 
read out at all by you—but you had only slightly 
referred to it—and later in the evening you sent 
me this letter :— 


Dear Lapy Houston, 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to send you 
The Times commemorative medal of the Houston 
Mount Everest Flight Expedition. I feel sure that 
you will be pleased to hear that my references to 
your generosity and your message, as well as 
the tributes paid you by Air Commodore 


Fellowes and Lord Clydesdale were very 
warmly received. Yours sincerely, 


Joun J. Astor.” 


This letter was an insult, and my secretary at 
once rang up and gave the message I had sent 
you—to three prominent London newspapers— 
the Morning Post—the Daily Mail—and—the 
Daily Sketch—which under the heading—‘* Why 
I financed the Houston Mount Everest Expedi- 
tion ’’ was printed by them the next morning. 

But the paper in which it did not appear—was 
The Times newspaper. 

Will you kindly tell me what there was in this 
message that you considered unsuitable for your 
guests to hear? 

It was surely irrelevant to inform me that your 
references to my generosity in financing the Ex- 
pedition—as well as those of Air Commodore 
Fellowes and Lord Clydesdale were warmly 
received. Pray did you expect the audience to 
hiss when you mentioned my name? 

Did you think it unseemly to remind them that 
murdering British Officers is now not unusual in 
India—because, agitators are permitted to preach 
treason—or did you suppose your guests would 
object to me saying that ‘‘ as long as the English 
Race exists—indomitable courage and an un- 
alterable love of justice will always be our out- 
standing characteristics ”’ ? 

I am sometimes very simple for I foolishly 
imagined that you—the Proprietor of The Times 
newspaper—would be a gentleman—and a man of 
honour—but had I known you better—I could 
have given my message to one of my friends to 
read out—several of whom were at the Luncheon 
—for naturally everybody at the Luncheon would 
have liked to hear why I financed this Great Ad- 
venture—instead of being told by you an entirely 
different reason from the one I gave. 

The sole publicity rights of the Expedition was 
given to The Times newspaper—I regret to say 
without my knowledge or consent (because I was 
too ill at the time my permission was asked to 
reply). These rights were so valuable that they 
trebled and quadrupled the circulation of The 
Times and made it a paper everyone wished to 
buy, and they were the means of giving The 
Times a badly needed fillip in interest—in prestige 
—as well as in circulation. Before it acquired 
these rights it was mostly bought only by business 
men who purchased it for its commercial informa- 
tion—for its political policy is still deplorable and 
only read by defeatists—and yet for these distinct 
advantages—neither The Times newspaper nor 
its Proprietor has had the grace to thank me. 

These unpleasant facts make it all the more 
astonishing that you should have gone out of 
your way to insult the woman who paid for all 
the added prestige your newspaper has reaped 
from the Houston Mount Everest Expedition. 

What have you got to say to this, Major Astor ? 


Lucy Houston. 


Qn the 16th of June Major Astor sent me this 
answer :— 


‘* Deak Lapy Houston, 
I have been away for a few days, or would 
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have replied sooner to your letter of June 12th. 

The Luncheon in question was given by the 
Board of The Times to, and in honour of, the 
members of the Flight. 

It seemed natural to invite you to it, and, as 
you were unable to come, I should have been 
glad to convey a message of welcome or con- 
gratulation from you to the members of the 
Expedition.—In the circumstances of the Lun- 
cheon I certainly would not have consented to 
the reading out of a long statement of anyone’s 
views on the British position in India—or in- 
deed on any political matter. 


You refer to the publicity rights of the Expedi- 
tion. This was a business matter between The 
Times and the Expedition. I do not propose to 
discuss it here, or any effect which the Flight 
may have had on The Times or its circulation. I 
will only say that on this point you must have 
been misinformed, and the estimate you were ap- 
parently given is fantastic. 

Everyone must regret that so heroic a feat as 
the flight over Everest should be followed by the 
kind of recrimination which your letter suggests. 
I have no intention of allowing myself to take 
part in it, and prefer not to take notice of the 
personal remarks contained in your letter. 


Yours truly, 


JouN J. Astor.” 
To which I replied as follows :— 


DeaR Major Astor, 


I have received your letter of the 16th. I cannot 
congratulate you on your very unsuccessful attempt 
to slur over your breach of faith—by ignoring 
it. 

Your, letter is a list of inaccuracies and is no 
answer to mine—for in mine your own words rise 
up to condemn you. You gave me your word of 
honour—both written—and by word of mouth over 
the telephone to my secretary—that you would 
read my message—‘ Why I Financed the Houston 
Mount Everest Expedition ’"—at the Luncheon you 
gave to the Expedition—and you have broken that 
promise and proved your word to be worthless— 
which does not redound to your credit—for I do not 
believe any other newspaper Proprietor in London 
—would have acted so dishonourably. 


The right way to answer a letter is to take that 
letter—sentence by sentence and paragraph by 
paragraph and reply to it—and I now propose to do 
this with yours. 

You first say to me—‘ as you were unable to 
come I should have been glad to convey a message 
of welcome or congratulation from you to the mem- 
bers of the Expedition.’—My message was full of 
congratulations to the members of the Expedition 
—and far from being a long message—it took my 
secretary exactly one minute and a half to read it 
out to me—so you see it entirely answers what you 
say you desired. 

But what does amuse me is when you say ‘ In the 
circumstances of the Luncheon I certainly would 
not have consented to the reading out of a long 
statement of anyone’s views on the British position 
in India—or indeed on any political matter.’ 

Supposing I had been well enough to go to your 


Luncheon and had stood up and spoken my mes- 
sage. What would you have done? Would you 
have turned me out? What fun? I am sorry 1 
wasn’tthere! I wouldn’t have missed that for any- 


thing! Imagine the Headlines in the Evening 
Papers— 


LADY HOUSTON—WHO FINANCED THE 
HOUSTON MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDI- 
TION—TURNED OUT OF THE LUNCHEON 
GIVEN TO THE EXPEDITION—BY ORDER 
OF MAJOR ASTOR—PROPRIETOR OF 
THE TIMES NEWSPAPER—BECAUSE SHE 
WISHED TO SAY WHY SHE FINANCED 
THE EXPEDITION!!! 


You next say—‘‘ You refer to the publicity rights- 
of the Expedition. This was a business matter be- 
tween The Times and the Expedition.’-—What ex- 
actly do you mean by the words—‘‘ This was a 
business matter between The Times and the Ex- 
pedition ’’ ?—The Expedition did not exist and 
could not have existed without being financed— 
consequently as I financed it how can you make out 
that it was nothing to do with me ?—And if it was 
nothing to do with me—why was I—as I have 
already stated—consulted as to whether I would 
consent to the publicity rights being given to The 
Times ?—I do not think you will find that this ques- 
tion is easy to answer—Major Astor. 


I am really rather sorry for you—for men much 
cleverer than you—have failed to prove me wrong 
—simply because my text is always—THE 
TRUTH—and therefore unassailable. 

You then go on to say: ‘“‘ Everyone must regret 
that so heroic a feat as the flight over Everest 
should be followed by the kind of recrimination 
which your letters suggest.’’—May I ask just what 
you mean by “‘ recrimination ’’? Because I don’t 
in the least understand what you do mean. The 
only kind of ‘‘ recrimination ’’ I have made vis-a- 
vis with you is—that you gave your word to read 
out my message and you did not do so—and I have 
told you I consider this a caddish thing to do. Is 
this what you call recrimination ’ ? 

Then you say: ‘‘ I have no intention of allowing 
myself to take part in it, and prefer not to take 
notice of the personal remarks contained in your 
letter.’ But that is exactly what you have done. 
You have taken a most discreditable part in it, and 
whether you ‘‘take notice of the personal remarks” 
contained in my letter or not—does not prevent 
them being absolutely true. 

The Times, in an advertisement blowing its own 
trumpet, amongst other things that are not true, 
says: ‘ The Times claims to be complete in the 
sense that it does not distort or suppress news or 
views which it may regret or deplore.’ As you 
broadcast this advertisement of The Times, 
why have you distorted and suppressed my 
message ? 

Now I will make you a sporting offer. Take my 
message—' Why I Financed the Houston Mount 
Everest Expedition ’—and answer it, sentence by 
sentence, paragraph by paragraph, and if you can 
prove what I have written to be untrue, or give any 
justifiable reason for not reading it out at the Lun- 
cheon, I will give £10 to the India Defence League, 
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in your name—but if you cannot do this—then you 


must give £10 to the India Defence League, in my 


name. 


Now, Major Astor, I think that you will admit 


that my answer to your last letter is very thorough. 
Which is more than can be said of your answer to 
mine. 


Lucy Houston.”’ 


The Disarmament Fiasco 
By P. B. W. 


ISARMAMENT has become a catchword, 
and, like most other catchwords, it has 
little basis in logic or reality. The idea 

behind the popular cry is apparently that arma- 
ments mean war, and conversely, that disarma- 
- ment must mean peace. But little or no attempt 

has been made to establish the truth of this pre- 
mise, on which the logic of the whole argument 
depends. 

The experience of the Great War, still fresh in 
our minds, has perhaps made us forget the fact 
that in the past most of the great wars were 
fought between nations which were, according to 
modern standards, virtually unarmed, or between 
small mercenary armies, often largely composed 
of foreigners, which were in no sense national 
armies. Coming down to the last century, we find 
an example in the American Civil War, fought 
out between two sections of a nation which was 
itself utterly unprepared for war, either in men 
or material. 

The argument that the piling up of vast arma- 
ments is a necessary precursor of war must there- 
fore be summarily rejected. Even the more 
reasonable assumption that such armaments are 
likely to lead to war is no more capable of proof 
than its converse, that modern armaments are so 
frightful in their effects, and so inescapable by 
the masses of the population, that governments 
which depend for their existence on popular sup- 
port will think considerably more than twice 
before they plunge their countries into the horrors 
of present-day ‘‘ all-in” fighting. 

The latter proposition would, in fact, seem the 
more reasonable of the two. Let us imagine, for 
instance, that to-morrow the Marchese Marconi 
discovers and puts into effect some wireless 
emanation which renders all explosives and pro- 
pellant powders within a thousand miles of Rome 
completely ineffective, or ‘‘ dud.’’ Does any sane 
man doubt that by to-morrow fortnight there 
would be hordes of young men, armed with 
sticks, slings, knives and home-made bows and 
arrows, swarming across at least three frontiers 
of Europe? Urged by relentless economic pres- 
sure, they are now restrained only by the thought 
of the machine-guns, bombs, and high-explosive 
shells which would certainly be used against 
them, and by nothing else. 

Illogical as it therefore is to attempt to limit 
the incidence of wars by limiting armaments, the 
attempt to limit the effect of war, once it has 
broken out, by limiting the methods used, such as 
aerial bombing, and the use of poison gas, is even 
more grotesquely illogical. For there is no known 


instance in history of a nation sorely pressed in 
war neglecting the use of any weapon known to it. 


Thus, whatever politicians may profess to be- 
lieve, no soldier, sailor or airman believes that, 
whatever the outcome of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, any nation will hesitate to use tanks, air- 
bombing, and poison gas, once it is facing pos- 
sible defeat. The non-existence of these weapons 
in peace time has no bearing on the case. The 
weapons have been tried, and blue-prints of the 
latest experimental models will assuredly be kept 
up to date, and secretly pigeon-holed, ready to 
hand out to the manufacturers directly the need 
for them becomes a national necessity; no inter- 
national commission of control could possibly 
control such secret preparations. 

This often overlooked fact, that the possession 
of complete working drawings and specifications, 
backed up by modern manufacturing facilities, is 
more important than the possession of limited 
numbers of the complete but soon obsolete 
article, renders much of the present discussion on 
aerial bombing intensely ridiculous. Successful 
aerial bombing depends on three factors: training 
of the necessary personnel, the possession of a 
number of weight-carrying machines, and an 
efficient bomb-sight. The first of these can be 
carried out in peace in any civil machine, the 
second depends on the commercial aviation of the 
country, and the third is simply a matter of secret 
experiment in peace time, with the resulting blue- 
prints filed away in the Air Force pigeon-holes, all 
ready to go to the factories for mass-production. 

For never again will a nation fighting for its 
existence trust for its safey to international con- 
ventions, and neglect elementary precautions and 
preparations for reprisals, as the Allies did when 
warned of German poison-gas preparations in the 
late war. 

All these facts are so elementary, and must be 
known to so many of the statesmen who are now 
discussing disarmament, that one is forced to the 
conclusion that the real motive behind the discus- 
sions is the reduction of expenditure on arma- 
ments, by which means the balancing of national 
budgets may be made less of a nightmare; and 
that the talk of peace resulting from disarmament 
is mere “ bally-hoo,’’ necessary to render the 
resulting reductions more palatable to the masses, 
who rather like the panoply of war, if not its 
actuality. 

If this is so, it would explain very largely why 
all the Disarmament Conferences have been such 
dismal failures. No conference can be carried to 
@ successful conclusion by delegates who make 
their speeches with their tongues firmly pressed 
into their cheeks. 

The interpreters at Geneva are notoriously 
competent, but even they have their limitations. 
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Reform the Law of Libel 


By Quintin Hogg 


IKE the law of negligence, the law of libel is 

notoriously the happy hunting ground of 

speculators in litigation. It is well known that 
the hospitals in this Country are regularly combed 
out in search of likely plaintiffs in running down 
cases. Those who have had practical contact with 
the law of libel can scarcely doubt that an analo- 
gous practice exists in this quarter as well. Few more 
delightful accidents can happen to a man of straw 
than to be libelled in a newspaper. Even if his 
reputation is worse than doubtful his Counsel will 
quite properly observe that it is a blemished charac- 
ter which suffers most from baseless calumny, 
and juries are notoriously generous against a 
newspaper defendant. 

Part of the trouble lies in the double uncertainty 
of trial by jury. In a libel action, not only the 
question of damages, but also, by virtue of Fox’s 
Libel Act, the question of libel or no libel, notori- 
ously a difficult question of construction, is left to 
the final decision of that untutored tribunal. 

As a result it is frequently impossible even for 
the most experienced Counsel to predict the out- 
come of a libel action, and defendants in these 
cases are constantly advised to pay vast sums by 
way of blackmail rather than face the costs and 
uncertainties of Ordeal by Jury. 

A recent case (where, however, the litigation was 
no doubt brought in good faith) well illustrates 
this uncertainty. 

The same plaintiff brought three successive libel 
actions «against three separate journals for three 
substantially similar libels. In one-he recovered 
from the jury £2,500. In a second he only re- 
covered a farthing. In the third he also recovered 
a farthing, but the defendants, alarmed by the 
result of the first action, had paid into Court more 
than £500, which the plaintiff had taken out and 
could not be compelled to disgorge. 

Apart, however, from the vexed question of trial 
by jury there are genuine abuses in the substantive 
law of libel which directly encourage speculative 
litigation. 

Most serious, until this month, of all those 
grievances was the question of payment into 
Court. It is a refreshing instance of the increas- 
ing willingness of Authority to make changes in 
the law that this grievance has now been removed. 
Until the change was made, a defendant in a libel 
action, who wished to cut his losses by a payment 
into Court, was unable to do so without an admis- 
sion of liability. But if he admitted liability the 
plaintiff could immediately take the money out and 
still continue his action. In practice, therefore, 
defendants who adopted this procedure often found 
themselves actually providing their opponent with 
the means to prosecute his claim. 

This anomaly at least has been removed. 

As a result of the scandal of a recent case 
already referred to, a defendant in a libel action 
can pay money into Court with a denial of liability, 
and the plaintiff can only take money out if he 


abandons his claim. Moreover, it still remains 
true that, if he fails to do so and recovers less than 
the sum paid in, he will be liable to be mulcted 
in costs. 

Considerable grievances, however, remain. One 
lies in the anomaly which surrounds the giving of 
evidence of the personal reputation enjoyed by 
the plaintiff. As the plaintiff is claiming damages 
for the harm which his reputation has suffered it 
is clear that this reputation is directly in issue, 
and if it is so bad that it cannot be considered to 
have suffered at all he will not be allowed to 
recover more than nominal damages. Accord- 
ingly, even where the defendants do not allege that 
the words complained of are true, they are entitled 
on serving a proper notice to give evidence that 
the plaintiff is of evil character. 

Unfortunately, however, the law attaches an 
artificial restriction to this rule. A witness can be 
asked ‘‘ What is the character and reputation of 
the plaintiff? ’’ but he is precluded in effect from 
giving the reasons for this opinion, although, of 
course, without such reasons his answer carries but 
little weight. Nor can the plaintiff himself, with a 
view to establishing the fact that he is a man of 
notoriously evil life, be cross-examined’ as to 
particular incidents in his career. This last 
restriction (due to a recent decision of the Court 
of Appeal) was largely responsible for the £2.500 
verdict in the case already referred to. 

The anomalies of this position can perhaps best . 
be shown by the following consideration. A\l- 
though a plaintiff cannot be cross-examined on 
the lines indicated (e.g. to past convictions) merely 
to establish his reputation (to which the man in 
the street would say that it was relevant), he may 
be asked and must answer precisely the same ques- 
tions if the object is to cross-examine. ‘‘ as to 
credit ’’—that is to say, if the cross-examiner is 
able to raise an issue of fact between himself and 
the plaintiff and is therefore entitled to test the 
credibility of the plaintiff on oath. On this issue 
the ordinary man would probably judge the 
answer to questions about previous convictions 
almost irrelevant, but in an action of libel their 
effect on the mind of a jury sworn to determine 
the amount by which the plaintiff’s reputation has 
been damaged is naturally very considerable. 
This may again be illustrated by reference to a 
recent case. The defendants had raised the issue 
that the words complained of had been written by 
the leave and licence of the plaintiff, and this con- 
tention the plaintiff went into the box to deny most 
hotly. The jury found that the defendants had 
not made out their claim, but gave the plaintiff 
only a farthing damages. To at least one observer 
it appeared that this result was due in part to the 
fact that the cross-examination as to credit upon 
the issue which had failed had completely blasted 
the character of the plaintiff in the eyes of the 
jury. Thus justice was done, but quite possibly 
only by a happy accident. 
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One reform which is often suggested consists of 
a provision for full and ample apology as an alter- 
native to damages. In theory there is such a 
provision in the law to-day, for, by the Libel Acts 
of 1843 and 1845, a defendant newspaper is en- 
titled to plead an apology as a defence together 
with a payment into court, provided that it can 
show that the libel complained of was published 
without gross negligence or actual malice. In 
practice, however, it has been found that this pro- 
cedure lays too heavy a burden upon the defendant 
and little use is actually made of its provisions. 
The defendant newspaper, therefore, which wishes 
to plead an apology can only hope to do so by way 
of mitigation of damages, and payments into 
court are usually under the ordinary Practice 


_ Rules. 


As an improvement upon this position it is 
urged with great force that an apology should be 
made an alternative to damages in all cases of 
newspaper libel. The advantages of this course 
would certainly be considerable. By publishing 
an apology of sufficient amplitude the newspaper 
would be able to avoid the terrible uncertainties 
and expense of the ordeal by jury, and merely 
speculative litigation would be severely dis- 
couraged. It might also be added that, as it is 
seldom the policy of journals to apologise for 
deliberate insults, the cases which really require 
monetary compensation would in practice still be 
covered. 


Unhappily, however, apologies are open to 
grave objection from the point of view of the 
libelled person. In the first place, there is no 
guarantee that the apology is ever read by those 
who read the original libel ; indeed, most of us are 
inclined to pass over as uninteresting, paragraphs 
which appear to concern themselves only with 
apology. In the second place there is always a 
class of person which is extremely reluctant to 
believe the truth of an apology, and sometimes the 
publication of an apology merely serves to give 
further currency to a libel. Apologies, therefore, 
are often no adequate compensation for the injury 
done. 

There is something to be said for an inter- 
mediate position. Apologies might be of service 
in those cases where the question of liability is a 
little doubtful, or where the damages, if any, are 
not likely to be very large. Those who have 
experience of libel litigation know that in many of 
the worst cases of speculation a plaintiff is only 
too pleased to take £50 and be off, while the 
defendant is very glad to cut his losses there. In 
such cases a provision of the law that an ample 
apology, in a prescribed form, stood in lieu of the 
first £100 damages would be really beneficial. It 
would act both as a deterrent to those who deliber- 
ately fish in troubled waters and as a legitimate 
protection to honest journalism, which is too often 
unfairly exposed to the doubts and expenses of an 
action at law. 


A Second Chamber or Damnation 


By Ignotus 


OR many years reform of the House of Lords 
has been recognised by all political parties 
to be not only desirable but absolutely 

necessary. The necessity has never been more 
urgent than it is now, yet it is barely mentioned in 
the constituencies, in the public Press, and in 
Parliament. 

Frequently attending political meetings in a 
large Constituency, where urban and rural voters 
are about equally represented, I have found a com- 
plete lack of interest in this subject due, probably, 
to either ignorance or forgetfulness of the effect 
of the Parliament Act of 1911, a piece of political 
partisan effrontery unmatched in modern times. 

By the provisions of this Act the revisory and 
delaying powers of the House of Lords are in the 
case of Money Bills completely abolished, while 
Public Bills, other than money Bills, can be 
delayed only for two years. It requires no very 
astute drafting of the most revolutionary measure 
to force the speaker to certify it as a Money Bill, 
when it becomes law, on receiving the Royal 
Assent, within one month of its passage through 
the House of Commons. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Act of 1911 
instituted Single Chamber Government, for, except 
as a Court of Appeal, the House of Lords has 
ceased to exist for all practical purposes. 


Democratic Government, by universal adult 
suffrage, depends upon the counting of noses 
irrespective of the quality of the grey matter 
above and behind them. It is not unfair to assert 
that the majority of electors look no further than 
the end of those noses, their interest in Parliament 
being confined to the effects of Acts of Parliament 
upon their immediate individual fortunes. It is 
only fair to say that when a single issue of really 
vital importance, stripped of all circumlocution, is 
forced upon the people of Great Britain, their 
judgment is usually sound. 


But Acts of Parliament are famous, not for their 
clarity but for their ambiguity, many of them so 
obscure that they need the services of a bench of 
judges to explain their meaning, which not 
infrequently turns out to be very different from 
that which Parliament imagined it to be. It is not 
surprising that they are almost if not quite 
unintelligible in too many instances to the 
Common People. A succession of such ambiguous 
Acts could be passed by a House of Commons 
unrestrained by a Second Chamber, their meaning 
only recognised by the People when their effects 
became obvious. Extreme socialistic measures 
could be foisted upon the country by a House of 
Commons elected by a bare majority of the 
electorate, 
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There is a very stupid saying that ‘* A Country 
deserves the Government it gets.’’ There are not 
many Englishmen who look back with pride and 
pleasure upon the Government of their country 
during the past ten years. We shall be still less 
happy if a Socialist Government arrives not only 
in office but in power, free from the restraining and 
guiding influence of a competent second chamber ; 
and let there be no illusions that our Socialists 
are not perfectly well aware of the present powers 
_of the House of Commons. There is now a 
Parliament in being, and an executive in office 
representing all reasonable people; a National, 
not a party Government, which has the power if 
it has the will and above all the courage to tackle 
this thorny problem; to create a second chamber, 
Senate, House of Lords, call it what you will, not 
hereditary in its composition, nor permanent as to 
its membership, but chosen for ability, its members 
elected, and re-elected if their service is good. 


Elected; there’s the rub! Elected by whom? 
Certainly not by the common _parlimentary 
franchise—but rather by the representative bodies 
such as Law and the Churches, Medicine and the 
Press, Finance and Commerce, Agriculture and 
Manufacture, Shipping and Transport. Surely the 
several industries and professions are capable of 
choosing worthy representatives for such a 
chamber. Is this a dream? If so then some such 
dream must become a reality for it is too dangerous 
for democracy to depend upon single chamber 
Government. Never was there such an opportunity 
as now. Perhaps in our time there will not be such 
another. 


In the jungle of Conferences and Congresses, 
which breed more and more goings to and fro of 
our statesmen over the face of the earth, they seem 
to the plain man to be wandering aimlessly and 
bewildered, unable to see the wood for the multi- 
tude of trees. 


Here, at all events, is a straight issue of an 
importance which cannot be overestimated, for 
upon it depends the future good Government 
of our people. 

Let us be National for once amongst all this 
welter of Internationalism, and put our own house 
in order whilst playing our fair part amongst the 
other nations. This Parliament is safe, if it so 
chooses, for two more years; ample time in which 
te do its obvious duty and carry a reform which 
all admit to be necessary, which should not, and 
indeed cannot be done by one political party but 
must depend upon the goodwill and consent of 
. all, without which extreme peril will come with 


shocking suddenness upon our System of Self 
Government. 


The Golden Eggs 


By Lt.-Cot. D. G. SpENCER-SMITH. 


O one would dispute the assertion that it is 
impossible to pour a quart out of a pint pot. 
Almost the last recorded instance of any 

such happening was when the oil in the widow’s 
cruse and the handful of meal in her barrel re- 
mained undiminished—though never refilled by 


human hands—no matter how much the prophet 
Elijah and the widow, with whom he lodged, drew 
on her slender store. And yet, in these days of 
universal education (so called), we see every day 
instances of a refusal, on the part of the manual 
— anyhow, to recognise the truth enunciated 
above. 


What else is the insistence on the principle of 
a minimum wage? In plain words it is an insist- 
ence that a quart—and no less than a quart—must 
be poured out, regardless of the capacity of the pot. 
How long will it take men to realise that an em- 
ployer—whether in the form of an individual or a 
company—cannot continue for more than a very 
short time to pay out in wages more than he has 
taken in in the shape of dividends or profits? 


As things are, we see this insistence on the pay- 
ment of a minimum wage so firmly rooted that it 
is unlikely to be abandoned, before perhaps most 
of the businesses of the country—including those 
of railways and agriculture—have been ruined. 
Once the said businesses have gone under, not 
only will the payment of a minimum wage be im- 
possible, but there will not be the money available 
t-: pay any wages at all. 


One item of teaching might—with enormous 
advantage to the community—be written up in 
large letters on the walls of every school through- 
out the country, and carefully and frequently 
explained to the children by their teachers: that 
is AEsop’s Fable about the Goose that laid the 
Golden Eggs. If it could be that this lesson 
were really grasped and digested by the rising 
generation we might eventually arrive at a state of 
economic sanity, when facts were boldly faced as 
facts, and there no longer existed a blind deter- | 
mination on the part of so many that a quart of 
beer should be poured out to them from a pint pot. 


One fact that is seldom—if ever—realised is that 
a would-be employer must have saved a large 
amount of capital before he can possibly guarantee 
to pay any man or woman in his employ a definite 
wage per week. But this is true, as is easily shown. 
£2 a week amounts to £104 per annum, and to pro- 
duce £104 p.a. a man must have £4,000 invested at 
3} per cent.—the current yield (approx.) from a 
first class security. After deducting Income Tax 
at 5s. in the £ the nett yield from such an invest- 
ment would be £105 p.a., and this does not allow 
for surtax. It follows, therefore, that any man de- 
sirous of employing a gardener, chauffeur, or any 
other man or woman, at that rate of wage must 
have not less than £4,000 of capital well invested 
and spare over and above what he needs to provide 
for his own and his family’s minimum needs. 


Is it then to be wondered at that, when large 
death duties have to be paid, involving an immense 
reduction of capital, men and women previously 
employed on an estate have to be dismissed whole- 
sale? The chief burden of such heavy reductions 
of capital must ultimately be borne by the workers. 


Even if the tide were to turn to-morrow, many 
months and even years must elapse before the pay- 
ment of dividends can be resumed and funds once 
more become available to employ labour at current 
wages or even at any wages. 
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The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. We therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


minating history. 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
disturbances in India were mainly confined to 
clashes between Hindus and Moslems; occasion- 
ally, however, the desire to shake off the yoke of 
the British Raj, which had found expression in the 
Mutiny, flamed out again in isolated deeds of 
violence, such as the murder of Mr. Rand in 
Poona in 1897, the Muzzaffarpur murders of 1908, 
and the agitation carried on by Tilak and 
Paranjpe during this period. 

The most violent revolutionaries were as a rule 
those Indians who had received some education 
In the West of Europe. Centres of propaganda 
existed both in London and Paris. In 1905, a 
native of Western India, Shyamiji Krishnavarma, 
started a ‘‘ Home Rule Society ’’ in London, and 
in the following year he instituted ‘ India 
House,’’ which became a hot-bed of sedition, a 
product of which was the young Indian, Dhingra, 
who assassinated Sir Curzon Wyllie at the Im- 
perial Institute on July 1, 1909. The enthusiasm 
this dastardly deed excited in the mind of the 
late Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt has already been 
referred to earlier in this book. 

Unfortunately Mr. Blunt was not alone in his 
encouragement of sedition. A number of English 
men and women lent it their support. Many no 
doubt were sincere, believing they were helping 
the cause of “‘ freedom ’’; what they lacked was 
a knowledge of real conditions in India. Some, per- 
haps, had listened to the strange expositions of 
Mrs. Annie Besant and really believed her assur- 
ances that the indigenous civilisation of India was 
built on ‘“‘ the law of Brotherhood.’’ Even the 
caste system, according to Mrs. Besant, was origi- 
nally founded on this law. 


Caste was devised for service; it has become the ex- 
pression of social tyranny instead of social service. 
Hence it is doomed to disappear, but it has lasted for 
at least seven thousand years, and still lasts, and is 
strong in many parts of India to-day; a social institu- 
tion that has lasted so long, and has kept a civilisation 
stable, prosperous and wealthy, is not a thing to be 
simply denounced, but to be understood, etc.! 


Apart from the glaring error in figures—for the 
caste system in India has lasted at most 3,500 
years, or about one-half of the period assigned to 
it by Mrs. Besant—the whole of this description 
could only be taken seriously by an audience 
which preferred the ‘‘ teaching ’’ of Theosophy to 
the study of real historical facts. The pseudo- 
scientific doctrines of the Theosophists have, how- 
ever, so far succeeded in penetrating public 


* Lecture on the War and its Lessons of Fraternity, 
given at the Queen’s Hall, October 12, 1919. 


opinion to the detriment of Great Britain, that it 
is necessary here to pause and consider what 
British rule has really meant to India. 

From the death of Aurungzebe in 1707 until 
1803, when the British occupied Delhi under Lake, 
India was in a state of chaos. Not only were the 
Indian rulers—Rajas, Maharajas and Nawabs, 
nominally owed allegiance to the Emperor at 
Delhi—constantly at war with each other, but a 
further element of confusion was introduced by 
the Pindari system of organised violence and loot- 
ing This was put down by the British Govern- 
ment after several years and with considerable 
difficulty. 

The abolition of Thuggi was a further step 
towards law and order. The Thugs (or Tugs) or, 
as they called themselves, the Ramasi, were gangs 
of bandits who preyed on travellers, chiefly in 
Central India. Their emissaries went into vil- 
lages, and on the pretext of protecting travelling 
merchants, decoyed them away and robbed and 
murdered them. The British established a won- 
derful organisation for obtaining evidence on 
these outrages, and eventually succeeded in break- 
ing up the gangs of Thugs. 

A more difficult question to deal with was the 
standing feud between the Moslems and Hindus. 
Before the British occupation of India, rioting 
seldom took place, for the simple reason that 
wherever Moslems ruled they kept the Hindus in 
complete subjection, and vice versa. The British 
instituted equality between the two religions, with 
the result that from that time onwards riots have 
periodically occurred. This is particularly the 
case when in the autumn the Mahommedan feast 
of the Mohurrum clashes with the Hindu feast of 
the Dusséra, and the procession of Moslems, 
mourning for the deaths of Hassan and Hussein, 
comes into conflict with the Hindus, rejoicing over 
the opening of the season of warlike activities. 


The réle of the British is then to prevent the 
rival bands of devotees from cutting each other’s 
throats, and this has been accomplished with the 
least possible interference in the exercise of 
religious liberty. 

Amongst the abuses dealt with by the British 
were suttee, the burning of widows, which was 
abolished in 1830, and female infanticide, which 
until 1874 was universal, the method being to 
stiflle female infants at birth by preventing them 
from drawing the first breath. The procedure of 
the British Government was to keep a register of 
births in all the villages, and if in any case the 
ratio of girls to boys was lower than the standard 
fixed by the Government to quarter police in the 
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village and keep them there until the ratio was 
corrected. 

As to the material benefits reaped by India from 
British administration, such as posts, telegraphs, 
railways and other means of locomotion, it would 
be impossible in a short space to convey any idea 
of the extent to which these have transformed the 
life of the people. Irrigation has made famine im- 
possible over large areas and has brought other 
large areas, notably in the desert south of the 
Punjab, into cultivation. Famine is further 
averted by the introduction of railways and by 
famine works which include a system for throwing 
grain into necessitous areas by means of concen- 
tration camps. 

To turn to the question of disease: Before the 
British came to India the people were in the hands 
of their native doctors, known as hakims or vaids, 
who were approximately on a level with European 
medical practitioners of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The British set up the Indian Medical 
Service, which has saved an enormous number of 
lives by vaccination and the prevention of plague 
and cholera. Hospitals have been established 
everywhere. Women doctors are sent into the 
Zenanas to treat patients whom the laws of purdah 
prevent from being attended by male practitioners. 


On the question of the way Indian women are 
cared for in sickness by native methods, Miss 
Mayo’s book, Mother India, may be consulted 
with advantage. Everyone familiar with Indian 
life knows that these revelations, though natur- 
ally distasteful to Hindu sentiment, provide a very 
fair statement of the case. The terrible condition 
of women, not in sickness alone, under certain 
phases of Indian life is still pitiable. Thus, 
although suttee in the sense of the burning of 
widows has been abolished by the British Govern- 
ment, the cruel treatment meted out to them still 
continues. These unfortunate victims of fate, fre- 
quently children of a few years old whose so-called 
‘** marriage ’’ has in reality been nothing more 
than an affiancement to future husbands they have 
never seen, are turned into household drudges 
and live a life of misery until they die. I have 
stood myself in the courtyard of a Hindu temple, 
with little veiled widows sitting around me on the 
giound, amidst the remains of mangled goats 
whose blood flowed around my feet, whilst the 
monstrous tusked head of Shiva, the god of de- 
struction, grinned down upon the hideous scene. 

The British have been unable hitherto to do 
anything with regard to this frightful system ex- 
cept by influence and the force of public opinion 
which Miss Mayo’s courageous book has done 
much to stimulate. 

The same may be said with regard to the ques- 
tion of the Untouchables, those sixty millions of 
human beings condemned to ostracism by the 
caste system with which the British Government 
has judged it advisable not to interfere, but here 
again attempts are now being made to rouse 
public opinion on the subject. 

British rule and British influence in India have 
thus largely consisted in efforts to protect the 
native population from each other—Hindus from 


Moslems and Moslems from Hindus, children 
from their parents, and zemindars, or farmers, 
from the rapacity of the bannias, or money- 
lenders, who exploited their labours. 

A Russian writer thus described the effects of 
British rule in India: 


In reality the English have been the saviours of India. 
During whole centuries the history of India presents 
one continual spectacle of murder and devastation. The 
bloody era closes with the occupation of the country by 
the British, whose rule has been incomparably more 
mild, humane and just than any government under 
which the Indians have ever lived.? 


Of all this the advocates of ‘‘ self-government ”’ 
or ‘‘ Home Rule ’”’ for India give no idea. , 

To talk of ‘‘ self-government ’’ by a country of 
the vast area of India, with a population of 
320,000,000 at varying stages of civilisation, com- 
posed of innumerable different races professing 
seven principal creeds besides a number more un- 
classified and speaking 222 languages, is absurd. 
Where, amidst all this medley of conflicting 
elements, is the ‘‘ self ’’ to be found? The result 
of such an attempt can only be chaos. 

The truth is that, on the part of the great mass 
of the population, there was no spontaneous desire 
in the past to throw off British rule. The whole 
movement has been artificially engineered. The 
husband of the present writer, who served twenty 
years in India, keeping on excellent terms with 
Indians of all classes, never throughout this period 
heard a single Indian express a desire for self- 
government or any hostility to British rule. 
Indeed, the one appeal continually addressed to 
him was: ‘‘ Sahib, see that my case is judged by 
a Sahib and not by an Indian magistrate.” 

Of course, in India, as everywhere in this im- 
perfect world, there were grievances. Moreover, a 
sense of grievance is latent in nearly every human 
heart, and if you seek for discontent you will find 
it. Monsieur Louis Madelin, in referring to the 
cahiers de doléances, in which the people of 
France were invited to state their grievances on 
the eve of the French Revolution, well observed : 
** Every man is discontented under whatever régime 
he lives; if, at a given moment, a government, 
however excellent it may be, calls upon millions 
of men to complain, they will complain very 
loudly.’’ ? 

That a just ruler should listen sympathetically 
te legitimate grievances spontaneously put for- 
ward and do his utmost to redress them is, of 
course, obvious, but to dredge, so to speak, in the 
subconsciousness of human minds, whether in- 
dividually or in the mass, in order to discovér 
whether certain disturbing emotions may or may 
pot be present is frequently to bring them into 
being. This form of mass psycho-analysis has 
always been a favourite pastime of Liberal poli- 
ticians, and found its supreme expression in Mr. 
Montagu’s famous declaration on the necessity for 
deliberately disturbing the placid contentment of 
the Indian people. The proportion of the Indian 


1 Michael Katkoff in the Moscow Gazette, quoted by 
H. G. Keene, Hindustan under Free Lances, p. 184. 
2? La Révolution Frangaise, p. 38. 
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people consciously desiring self-government con- 
stituted only an infinitesimal fraction of the whole, 
but from the time of Lord Ripon’s scheme of 
‘* Local Self-Government ’’ and its sequel in the 
proposed Ilbert Bill of 1883 for increasing the 
power of Indian judges and magistrates, defeated 
by the protests of Europeans in Calcutta, the 
course of British administration in India has been 
marked by concessions to this vocal minority, 
composed almost entirely of Indians educated in 
England. These men, drawn mainly from the 
babu class, after absorbing Western ideas on 
political and social questions, could find no scope 
for their activities on their return to their native 
land and consequently joined the ranks of agita- 
- tors, if only as a means of advancement. Such 
was the encouragement given to the promoters of 
sedition that an Indian official once observed to 
a British officer: ‘‘ If you want to get on, you 
must become an agitator, and then the Govern- 
ment will take notice of you and you may become 
a judge.” Thus in India, as in Ireland, the same 
fatal policy of concession, of yielding, not to 
reasonable demands but to seditious agitation, 
helped to swell the army of malcontents. 

In the old days this was less serious than at the 
present time, since the influence of no foreign 
power was then discernible behind the Indian 
revolutionary movement. It is true that Russia 
was habitually regarded as a danger to British 
rule in India, but no evidence was ever forth- 
coming that her policy included the encourage- 
ment of sedition. Such espionage as she exercised 
was directed towards the acquisition of military 
information and not towards revolutionary propa- 
ganda. It was left to Imperial Germany to in- 
augurate the latter method of undermining British 
rule in India, which is now being followed out 
with still greater energy by the Bolsheviks of 
Russia. It is from the date that the latter danger 
arose that laxity towards sedition has acquired a 
greater importance. 

The German conspiracy began several years 
before the Great War; Bernhardi, in his book, 
Germany and the next War, published in 1911, 
had expressed the hope of shaking British power 
in India. Already at that date the Germans were 
working in touch with Indian revolutionaries in 
Europe, and the Ghadr Revolutionary Party had 
been formed by a certain Hardayal in California, 
spreading the doctrine that Germany would strike 
at England. This man was again a product of 
Western education. As the Morning Post ob- 
served: ‘*‘ The worst of the Indian extremists 
come from the English-educated stratum. The 
two most conspicuous outrage plotters, Hardayal 
and Krishnavarma, both took English Univer- 
sity honours.’’* The bomb thrown at Lord Har- 
dinge in Delhi in December, 1912, was the out- 
come of this teaching. 

These were the tools that Germany found ready 
to hand on the outbreak of war. 

In the spring of 1914 Hardayal, having been 
arrested in the United States and released on bail, 
alsconded to Switzerland where a group of Indian 


1 Morning Post, September 28, 1921. 


revolutionaries forgathered, which included Cham- 
pakaraman Pillai, described in the preceding 
chapter as the secretary of the V.V.V. in 1917. 
This young man, a Tamil, was at the beginning 
of the War President of the ‘* International Pro- 
India Committee ’’ at Zurich, and in October, 
1914, he left Switzerland to work under the Ger- 
man Foreign Office in Berlin. He established 
there the ‘‘ Indian National Party,’’ attached to 
the German General Staff. 


Hardayal also went to Berlin, where, with a cer- 
tain Chattopadhya and others, he helped to direct 
an Indian revolutionary society. In August, 
1916, a conspiracy was discovered by the British 
Intelligence Service for assassinating the leading 
men in the Allied countries—including the King 
of Italy, Lord Grey, Lord Kitchener, Monsieur 
Poincaré, etc.—by means of bombs manufactured 
in Italy and tested by the German military 
authorities at the military testing-ground near 
Berlin. Chattopadhya was found to be the lead- 
ing spirit of this plot. 

Amongst other members of the ‘* Indian 
National Party ’’ in Berlin was a certain Heramba 
Lal Gupta, who became Indian agent of Germany 
in America and worked with two German 
Americans, Boehm and Wehde, in training 
Indians for an invasion of Burma. All three men 
were tried and convicted at a State trial in 
Chicago in November, 1917. The particular mis- 
sion of Wehde was to convey 20,000 dollars of 
German money to the revolutionaries in India. 

This Indian revolutionary society in Berlin 
appears to have been later in close touch, if not 
identical, with the V.V.V. According to the offi- 
cial report of its activities, it aimed at establishing 
a republic in India, held constant meetings 
attended by Turks, Egyptians, German officials 
and, most noteworthy of all, German professors 
and ex-missionaries who, in their time, had _re- 
ceived the hospitality of the British Government 
in India. Hardayal and Chattopadhya were in 
daily communication with the German Foreign 
Office. To carry out the revolution in India, there 
was an Oriental Bureau for translating and dis- 
scminating seditious literature to the Indian 
prisoners of war in Germany. Inflammatory 
letters, drafted by the German Government and 
addressed to Indian Princes as from the German 
authorities, were translated and printed. A con- 
signment of these was intercepted by British 
agents in Persia on its way from Bagdad to India 
ix 1916. They had the autograph signature of 
the German Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg. 
** Meetings were held in Berlin in which the com- 
mon objects of India and Germany were dilated 
upon, these meetings being sometimes presided 
over by highly placed German officials.’”* 

It will, then, be seen that not only the same 
organisation, the V.V.V., which had developed 
from the German Irish Society, but actually the 
same people were behind the revolutionary move- 


1 Queer People, by Sir Basil Thomson, p. 99. 
2 Rowlatt Report on Revolutionary Conspiracies in 
India, p. 67. [Cd. 9190.] 
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ment in India and Ireland. Captain Boehm, who 
was arrested in British waters and interned early 
in 1917, was shown to have been employed by 
Germany in connection with Indian as well as 
Irish sedition, whilst von Skal and von Igel, who 
were on the staff of Count Bernstorff in Washing- 
ton and who, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, employed John Devoy as the link between 
Germany and Sinn Fein, were also in touch with 
Indian revolutionaries. 


Thus, when the Bolsheviks came into power 
their path had been already paved for them in the 
East by German agents, many of whom now 
passed into the service of Moscow to carry on the 
same anti-British propaganda, this time in the 
cause of world revolution. During the years that 
followed on the ending of the War, the German 
and the Bolshevist conspiracies remained so inti- 
mately related as to be almost indistinguishable. 
Though differing in their ultimate aim, the two 
were united in a common cause: the destruction 
of the British Empire. Thus, as we have seen, 
the V.V.V., or the League of Oppressed Peoples, 
had been the instrument by which Germany, de- 
prived of her own colonies, sought to create dis- 
affection amongst the native populations in the 
colonies of the Allies; but after passing under the 
control of Soviet Russia, the League, whilst still 
admirably suiting Germany’s purpose, became a 
purely Communist organisation directed against 
European rule over so-called ‘‘ subject races,” 
whether this was exercised by the Allies or, as in 
the case. of the Dutch East Indies, by powers 
which had remained neutral throughout the War. 


In India the soil was already well prepared, and 
in July, 1920, schools of Communist propaganda 
were established in Delhi and Benares. At the 
secret Bolshevist Conference which took place at 
Bremen at the end of January, 1921, Commissar 
Eliawa, of the Department for Eastern Propa- 
ganda, was able to boast of the successes achieved 
by the school for training propagandists at Samar- 
kand, which during the last nine months of 1920 
had turned out 3,500 trained instructors, includ- 
ing 930 Hindus. Although a Communist Party 
was not formed officially in India until some years 
later, Indian delegates were present at the second 
World Congress of the third International in Mos- 
cow in 1920. These were Ashtaria, Sheffik and 
the notorious Roy, the details of whose career will 
be given in a later chapter. 


In India as in Ireland, however, the actual doc- 
trines of Communism were able to make little 
headway at this date, and the method of exploit- 
ing national sentiment was adopted as the surest 
way of bringing revolution. This policy was laid 


down by Lenin in his instructions to his agents in 
India. 


[Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27, June 
8, 10, 17, 24, and July 1 and 8.] 


In the Sandlands 


I CALLED it a whirlwind on a still morning 

last week when I saw a stream of new mown 

hay from the churchyard rise swirling into 

the air, trail over the roofs and, disappear into the 
blue of the sky over the marshes. 


They corrected me when we fell to talking about 
it later. It was a ‘‘ Roger” they said, and you 
always ought to look out for a Roger with a hot 
sun and a northerly wind. I heard tales of Rogers 
of the past, of sheaves of corn lifted from the har- 
vest wagons, of boats upset in the river, of masts 
gone and sails torn clean away and dropped haif 
a mile off. And in the Roger’s path whisps of hay 
blew about the red-tiled roofs among the yellow 
stonecrop and frollicked round the chimneys, and 
I walked into the churchyard to find one corner 
swept bare, as though the rake had been over it. 


It is a long job mowing our churchyard. There 
are more than three acres of it, and the graves of 
twenty-four generations to hamper the swing of 
the scythe. And the hay when you’ve made it is 
practically useless. You can just give it away but 
that’s about all. Nobody wants rough hay in these 
days, though time was when the churchyard crop 
was put up to tender and men paid well for the 
privilege of cutting and carting it. 


Now we find not only a growing difficulty in 
getting rid of the crop but in geting it cut at all. 
For the art of the scythe is dying. The younger 
men have never been taught it : the older men, who 
have the art, grow fewer each year. The farmers 
find the same trouble when it comes to hand reap- | 
ing a field, flattened by a summer storm. 


* But the problem of mowing the country church- 
yard is becoming a very serious one as your rural 
Parish Magazine will show. And there is no 
machine that will cut in and out among the grave- 
stones like a scythe wielded by skilful arms. 


The abundance of wild flowers in the church- 
yard is a source of continual interest. And to it 
must be added a long list of ‘* escapes ”’ of culti- 
vated flowers from gardens or graves. Garden 
poppies crop up every here and there; in Spring, 
daffodils bloom profusely against a blue back- 
ground of speedwell and yellow buttercups. But 
strangest of all ‘“‘ escapes’ in our churchyard is 
asparagus. I watched many of its tall feathery 
stalks go down to the scythe last week, and often 
I have seen it by the wayside round about the 
village. 

It is sown by the birds they tell you, and aspara- 
gus will grow anywhere here. There is hardly a 
cottage garden without its bed. And the cottagers 
take little more heed of it than to keep it fairly 
clear of ‘* rubbish ’’ in which term they include all 
weeds. 


In the garden there is no lack of bloom now, and 
among it, even more busy than the bees, are the 
humming-bird hawk moths, which work the Vale- 
rian so long as there is light in the sky. 


C.H. 
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When Cricket really was “ Brighter 
By Lt.-Col. Cyril Foley 
(The Eton, Cambridge and Middlesex Batsman) 

AM not one of those who decry cricket of the said to him, marched bat in hand into’ 
present day and compare it unfavourably with the Gloucestershire dressing-room, whereupon 
the game as it was played when I was a 


young man. It is true that it has lost its sparkle 
from a spectacular point of view because the stance 
adopted to-day debars batsmen from producing 
those glorious off side shots which were as great 
a joy to behold as to execute, but the average 
quality of the batting has improved, and so has 
the standard of fielding. It is therefore through 
ne spirit of carping criticism that I regret a lack of 
old time incident. If such a thing as I am about 
to relate had happened to-day, I cannot help 
thinking that it would have furnished headlines 
for the evening papers such as ‘‘ Scene at Chelten- 
ham. W. G. threatens to send for a policeman.” 


It happened when Middlesex were playing 
Gloucestershire. The latter had a very slow left- 
handed bowler called Woof, and Sir Timothy 
O’Brien suddenly took it into his head to back- 
hand him through the slips. Such a thing had 
never been attempted before and has never, I 
fancy, been attempted since. What is more 
O’Brien did it successfully, so successfully indeed 
that E. M. Grace, who was fielding very close ‘in 
at slip, had the escape of his life, the ball passing 
with great velocity through his whiskers. W.G. 
was furious. His fraternal solicitude was also 
aroused. ‘‘ You mustn’t do that, Tim, you'll kill 
my brother,’’ he said, to which O’Brien, who dis- 
liked E.M. replied: ‘“‘ And a good thing too.” 
That put things on a very strained footing. Ina 
silence that could be almost felt Woof continued 
the over. Off the last ball, a suitable one for the 
fell deed, O’Brien repeated the stroke, and the ball 
sped to the boundary passing in its progress 
within an inch of E.M.’s left ear. Pandemonium 
ensued. 


“If you do that again, I shall take my 
men off the field,’’ said W.G., his squeaky voice 
rising in a crescendo of protest. Needless to say 
Q’Brien did it again, E.M. evading injury this 
time by throwing himself flat on the ground, and 
W.G. marched off the field followed by his col- 
leagues. O’Brien alone remained, talking to one 
of the umpires. Having had his say, he then 
knocked down all three stumps with his bat and 
stalked off to the pavilion followed by the umpire. 
The playing area was therefore completely 
deserted. ‘‘ Buns’’ Thornton, who was an 
amused spectator, then came into the Middlesex 
dressing-room and said to O’Brien: ‘‘ You were 
quite right, Tim, you can hit the ball where you 
choose.” He then went over to the Gloucester- 
shire room and addressing W.G. said: “ That 
was a dreadful thing Tim did, he might have 
killed your brother.’’ He did all this hoping to 
keep, as it were, the pot boiling. Nor was he 
disappointed. 


O’Brien, encouraged by what “ Buns’’ had 


E.M. retreated as far away as possible, leaving 
W.G. to act as a sort of rear-guard. O’Brien 
began a tremendous oration, whereupon W.G. 
said: ‘‘ I tell you what it is, Tim, I shall send 
for a policeman.’? That was an anti-climax. 
Everyone roared with laughter and the match pro- 
ceeded, but Woof did not bowl any more. 


Another scene which is indelibly impressed on 
my memory was the one which occurred on June 
23, 1893, when we were playing Surrey at Lords. 
On this occasion also O’Brien was the principal 
actor. It was the very day that the Victoria 
rammed the Camperdown off the coast of Tripoli 
during an attempted manceuvre to take up anchor- 
age stations, signalled by Sir George Tryon, who 
commanded the Mediterranean fleet at the time. 


But to return to the cricket. We had 
followed on 179 runs in arrears, and O’Brien 
(113), and Stoddart (125) actually scored 228 
for the first wicket. When the arrears had 
just been cleared off, Walter Read went on with 
lobs. O’Brien dealt with them in a somewhat 
similar manner to the way he had treated Woof, 
only this time he turned round and drove the ball 
straight behind the wicket. Wood, the wicket 
keeper, had perforce to evacuate his position and 
run into the slips for safety, and the crowd roared 
with laughter. O’Brien hit four balls up against 
the pavilion rails, and in attempting a fifth, missed 
the ball and struck the ground, raising a cloud of 
dust. It was then seen that the off bail was lying 
on the ground. Wood promptly declared that 
O’Brien had knocked his wicket down. O’Brien 
said Wood had knocked the bail off and then run 
away. Walter Read in a loud voice declared that 
he had clean bowled O’Brien, and a terrific argu- 
ment ensued. It finally occurred to someone that 
there were umpires present, but on being appealed 
to, the umpire at Read’s end said he could not see 
what had happened as Read was in his line of 
sight, and the other (square-leg) umpire naturally 
could not see through O’Brien’s body. O’Brien 
finally closed the argument by saying ‘‘ Well 
I’m not going out anyhow.”’ Stoddart, whe was 
batting at the other end, thought the wind had 
blown the bails off, assisted by the miniature 
earthquake caused by O’Brien striking the ground. 
They had already been blown off twice. 

But anyhow the debate on the question was 
worth listening to. Incidentally we made 377 and 
getting Surrey for 119, won by 79 runs. It was 
one of the best matches I ever played in, though, 
as I made a pair of spectacles, I had not much to 
do with the result. Perhaps having to sit in my 


pads waiting to go in for over three hours was 
some slight excuse. The Surrey XI were furious, 
and talked about the incident for years, but I 
think Stoddart’s solution was the right one. 
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Is Life Different > 


By R. D.B. 


mS HEN I was a girl,’’ says Mother, ‘* we 


did not do so and so.” ‘* When I was 

a girl,’ says Grandmother to Mother, 
** we certainly did not do what you did when you 
were a girl.’” Which is preliminary to the state- 
ment that Time changes and each succeeding 
generation is accused by its predecessor of having 
fallen away from the observance of good manners 
and set customs. 

I have just been musing over the years that 
have slipped away; on how different things are; 
how much more practical and direct and crude 
and rough and, shall I say, uncomfortably 
comfortable. 

When I first descended on London—it is ever 
and ever so many years ago—forty-six years, in 
fact—there were two kinds of people. There were 
those who observed the conventions, who were 
what are now vulgarly called ladies and gentle- 
men, wore top hats and frock coats if they were 
men, carried walking sticks and, above all, wore 
gloves at all times, and, if they were women, wore 
tight-fitting, ill-designed clothes and _ ostrich- 
feather boas and the most wonderful lace boots, 
better than those worn by women of any other 
nation ; and, being women, were not allowed much 
leeway beyond a tennis party in long skirts, a 
theatre party protected on all sides by chaperones, 
and formal dinner affairs in which the conversa- 
tion was rigorous and well proportioned. 

Then, on the other side, were the thousands 
upon thousands and millions who did not wear 
top hats and whose women-folk wore feathers, not 
as boas, but round their hats. They had no 
chaperones to protect them. They were militant 
enough to protect themselves. 

I remember my entry to London in the year of 
Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee. Te great hotels 
of the time were the Victoria and the Metropole, 


just built in Northumberland Avenue. There was 


no Savoy, no Carlton, no Ritz, no Claridge’s. I 
arrived at the Victoria in a four-wheeled cab 
driven by a Jehu who was dressed as Dickens 
dressed the cabmen of his time. He had on a 
huge grey beaver topper, a flaming flower in his 
buttonhole, almost hiding a great four-in-hand 
neckerchief, and he cracked his whip in true pro- 
fessional style. The porter at the hotel, a gigan- 
tic German, bearded and gold-laced, ordered his 
subordinate Germans to carry my luggage, while 
in the doorway, bowing low, stood the inevitable 
German reception clerk, magnificent in frock coat 
and high stiff collar. 

You dined, of course, in your hotel and lunched 
there, too, for there were no great public restaur- 
ants as to-day, except the Café Royal, and the 
food was British—stern, staunch,  well-boiled 
British, with turnip tops as the piéce de resistance. 
But everybody was polite and in most hotels there 
was almost sure to be a bath on each floor! 
Parenthetically speaking, you paid extra for this 
luxury. 


Then the next thing to do, aside from pleasure- 
riding on the tops of the splendidly horsed omni- 
buses, was to go for a coaching excursion by the 
day. Northumberland Avenue was gay and lively 
at 10 o’clock every morning, when half a dozen 
magnificently turned out public coaches sounded 
their horns to clear the way through Trafalgar 
Square for Brighton, Dorking, Windsor, Hert- 
ford or Reigate. Everybody on board was happy 
with an expenditure of ten shillings, including 
lunch, and everybody was most polite. 


I am sure we were all more polite then. You 
spoke, of course, only to persons to whom you 
had been properly introduced, and it was no great 
breach of manners if you chose not to continue 
an acquaintance only lightly formed. Thus I was 
dreadfully shocked after my first dinner party on 
meeting the next day the lady whom I had taken 
in to dinner, to find that she had completely for- 
gotten me! Anyhow, I took off my top hat as 
we approached one another, and she in return 
gave me a splendid specimen of what has since 
been most appropriately termed ‘‘ frozen face.’’ 
I met the lady again in different circumstances, 
properly introduced and all that, and asked her to 
explain her failure to respond to my Chester- 
fieldian bow of a few weeks before. She ex- 
plained that she had been taught never to presume 
on an acquaintanceship which merely rested on the 
accident of a dinner table association for an hour 
or so! That was a fine Victorian idea, was it. 
not ? 

Here is what we do now. A couple of weeks 
ago I dined out. I was assigned as squire to a 
bright young thing who knew all the gossip of the 
town: intelligent, quick-witted, cynical, well-read. 
I found her to be as well-poised as a woman of 
forty-five used to be a generation ago. 


The next day I saw her in a small group of 
young people at a reception. She saw me, threw 
out her hands and cried, ‘‘ Oh, there’s R.D.B. 
Good old R.D.B.!”’ I am a bit old-fashioned. 
I suppose it was quite natural, and I ought to 
have been flattered. 


I had a young Harrow boy to lunch the other 
day. He is close on eighteen and, like most of 
these youngsters at the public schools, is a mix- 
ture of infant and sage. 


“When I am 25 I shall marry,’’ he said, with 
something like conviction. ‘‘ I shall, of course, 
marry a girl for love, but if she has not got 
money of her own I shall not marry her.’’ 


‘* That’s up-to-date,’’ replied, ‘‘ but mar- 
riages of that kind are not always happy. You 
would perhaps find yourself tied to a wife who, 
because of her wealth, will prove to be uncon- 
genial. What then? You'll have done the mis- 
chief for life.’’ 

‘*Oh, said young Sophisticus, 
bit. I’ll just divorce her. That’s easy.’’ 
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The Glorious — Illusion 


By Guy C. Pollock 


ILL Anthony Hope be read in five years’ 

time? In ten, twenty, fifty—when a hun- 

dred years have slipped away like a thief 
in the night? None of us knows, neither the 
critic who takes his mental tooth-comb to Letters, 
nor the sentimentalist who wallows in Romance. 
And if he lives, and so long as he lives, by which 
sweat of his brow will he live? By ‘* Quisante ”’ 
and the like, or by the glamour of Ruritania? 
The Dolly Dialogues were surely a thing apart, 
which will be praised by the literary gourmet and 
prized in early editions by the bibliophile. It is 
easy to remember the delight with which one read 
them as a boy, even if they have not stayed as one 
cf those half-dozen books, good and bad, which 
all sane men have strewed on the eiderdown at 
the first onset of an attack of ‘ flu.’’ And there 
are things in the Dolly Dialogues which one keeps 
always by one. Mine-is the translation of Pereunt 
et imputantur—‘‘ the oysters are eaten and put 
down in the bill.’”” It was made to fit so much of 
life. 


But so, surely, was Ruritania. Forget that 
others have dealt in imaginary kingdoms. There 
is nothing new since the Old Testament,. but 
genius finds the way to make the old seem new, 
and when Mr. Rassendyll found his way to Ruri- 
tania he discovered Atlantis. Forget that imagin- 
ary principalities in the Balkans have, since 
Ruritania was discovered, served the turn of a 
hundred musical comedies, novels, films, what 
nots and why nots. These have no more tarnished 
the lustre of the stock than lesser—or greater— 
detectives have made mock of Sherlock Holmes. 

Ruritania was life—‘‘ enriched,’’ as its apolo- 
gists said of the revised Prayer Book, idealised in 
ways which make iconoclasm mad. Here were 
things, men, and women, not as they are, not even, 
perhaps, as they might be, but as the soul of the 
sentimentalist (who must have his dominion, great 
or small, in all of us) would like them to be. 

If I must, I will concede that Mr. Rassendyll 


was not quite sane, not even really probable, in 
a world of bitter fact. But he was exquisitely 
plausible. And if, earth bound, we must exist in 
a world of bitter fact, is there not more need for 
our mind’s escape to Ruritania? For there was 
the incomparable Rassendyll and there his Flavia. 
There, sword in hand, this iron English gentle- 
man seized her heart and gave his own; there 
he left his heart, an oblation on the altar of his 
worship and her renown; there he sent his yearly 
rose, receiving her’s, that trivial and tremendous 
pledge of a love that asked nothing and gave all ; 
there he went back to serve his Queen again; and 
there, having served his Queen, saved the King- 
dom, tried in vain to save the King who stood 
between, having the Kingdom and the Queen and 
his love all securely in his keeping by the dodge 
of Destiny, Mr. Rassendyll walked apart, con- 
sidering whether he could accept what Fate had 
sent him or whether, because the future must up- 
hold a sham, he was not under the indentures of 
his soul to cast it all away ; and there, considering, 
having indeed decided (but which way ?), Mr. 
Rassendyll was done to death. 


There is the place to live, in Ruritania, riding 
at Rudolph Rassendyll’s side in search of the 
Grail of all the Great Fidelities, wounding hearts 
to death so Honour live, and covering their hurts 
so none should see a pang. Fustian? No. 
Sloppy, ephemeral, and anyhow impossible? No, 
no, and no. For that is sometimes life itself and 
we should know it so if all the Rassendylls 
and Flavias were found in the mean streets and 
slums and, rarely, in the palaces where self 
sacrifice still works its miracles. 

If men unborn are not to read and prize ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda ’’ and ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau ”’ 
then Romance, which is the Glorious Illusion, 
will also have been done to death. And if an en- 
chanted use of words, a magic arrangement of 
phrase does not keep Anthony Hope alive, then 
literature is mortal in itself. 


Why Tell the World > 


Life’s Enchanted Cup, 1872-1933. By Mrs. C. S. 
Peel, O.B.E. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


[RevieEweD By Matcotm Etwin] 


-_. succeeding generation throughout the 

last century produced one or two outstand- 
ing personalities in the publishing world. In the 
wake of T. N. Longman followed Byron’s Mr. 
Murray, famous for the munificent generosity of 
his terms and founder of the Quarterly Review, 
and William Blackwood, whose magazine estab- 
lished a new era in periodical journalism. After 
them came Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
the Bacon and Bungay of Pendennis; later still, 
the greatest of Victorian publishers, George 


Smith. And, at the tail of the century, when 
Smith was crowning his triumphant career with 
the creation of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, John Lane revived the old custom of 
booksellers’ signs by establishing himself at ‘‘The 
Bodley Head ”’ in Vigo Street. 

Lane had a shrewd commercial sense and the 
true instinct of a publisher—to secure the work of 
talented writers and to present it to the public in 
the most attractive possible form. He will be 
mainly remembered for the publication of The 
Yellow Book, but he also created an English 
public for Anatole France, included among his 


authorssuch diverse names as Le Gallienne, Locke, 
Harland, ‘‘ Saki,’’ Gosse, Mrs. Atherton, Ken- 
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neth Grahame, and ‘‘ George Egerton,’”’ and 
issued more valuable reprints than almost any 
publisher since Bohn. Quick to learn a lesson 
from William Morris in book-production, he 
always paid careful attention to printing, bind- 
ing and illustration, and a book from ‘* The Bod- 
ley Head ’’ was not merely a proposition for the 
libraries but a desirable private possession. 

Since his death—Life’s Enchanted Cup is over- 
priced; its exterior suggests a long book, but it 
comprises less than three hundred pages, its bulk 
being due to the use of thick, blotter-like paper. 
Presumably the publishers expect a sale confined 
tu the circulating libraries; they can, indeed, ex- 
pect little else, for the book represents the most 
hackneyed type of autobiographical reminiscence. 

Mrs. Peel is a_ successful journalist and 
business woman, who has performed useful 
public work, served on committees, and written 
novels and cookery books. Having arrived 
at an age of sufficient maturity and leisure, 
she has surveyed her life in retrospect with much 
self-satisfaction and unluckily committed her re- 
flections to paper. 

The result is a type of book which has been a 
bugbear to letters since the day of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Such books are never read. 

As a specialist in Victorian research, it has been 
my misfortune to encounter many such publica- 
tions as this of Mrs. Peel’s. Their value consists 
solely in anecdotes and impressions of celebrities, 
but Mrs. Peel appears too deeply concerned with 
herself to consider others. She once dined at the 
same house as Messrs. Max Beerbohn, Somerset 
Maugham, and Pett Ridge, but, instead of record- 
ing her impressions of them, she discusses Mr. 
Osbert Burdett’s book on The Beardsley Period. 
Meeting George Moore, she found only ‘“‘ a thin, 
reddish-headed man with a vague-looking mous- 
tache, whose books were considered terribly 
shocking.”’ ‘* Now,’’ she adds, “ earnest church 
workers read them unmoved.’’ She is prodigal of 
such trite remarks as this: 


“The ’nineties became known as the naughty 
*nineties. Possibly people were no naughtier than 
they had been at any other time. The title was 
chosen, no doubt, because it made a good allitera- 
tive headline, and possibly because of the Oscar 
Wilde scandal and the drawings of Aubrey 
Beardsley.” 


In her final chapter, she marvels at the changes 
wrought in the past sixty years. At the time of 
her birth, wise reminiscencers were writing in a 
similar strain of the preceding sixty years. Ob- 
livious of the inevitable march of time, they all 
think that they have been privileged to live their 
lives at the one remarkable epoch of history. 

Their complacent egotism is sublime. Who but 
Mrs. Peel cares whether lier father was six feet 
two in his socks and wore a black uniform—‘‘ or 
was it a very dark green?’’ She describes her 
childhood’s home even to the colour of the chintz 
curtains and the china, ‘‘ which I now know was 
Worcester.’’ Of course, too, ‘‘ by the time I was 
twelve the works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot,’’ etc., etc., ‘‘ were familiar to me ”’ 
—they always are! As you avoid bores, avoid 
this book and all its kind. 


N= NOVELS 


[REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG. ] 


A Prince of the Captivity. By John Buchan. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


FIND Mr. Buchan’s ‘“‘A Prince of the 

Captivity’’ extraordinarily sad reading for all 
sorts of reasons, and for these two particularly : 
Adam Melfort is, I think, only in imagination an 
Englishman; and Adam's creator came from 
North of the Tweed. 


For at a time when everything in the world is 
upside down, when cheap smartness is accounted 
genius, when standards have ceased to be stan- 
dards at all, a book such as Mr. Buchan has 
written of a man who was loyal, selfless and true 
is bound to make one sad—sad because it would 
be hard to match Adam out of England to-day. 


Adam Melfort, you say, sounds uncommonly 
like a prig. If that is so, would that more and 
more of us had the courage to be prigs (and what 
a courage that is!); would that a few of us could 
cease running with the crowd; could be, however 


inadequately, a small replica of Mr. Buchan’s 
new hero. 


Adam Melfort goes to prison for his wife's 
crime. Behind him is an exceptionally fine and 
promising Army career; before him, long service 
in Secret Service affairs. The story teller (and 
are they still reading ‘‘ Greenmantle ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Thirty-nine Steps ’’?) comes into his own and 
Adam Melfort wins his spurs. With the war over 
what is he to do? He rescues an Arctic explorer 
and—what then? He renounces the idea that he 
can ever be a leader of men himself. The past 
has too many obstacles. But England is in dire 
need of a leader and so Adam, sacrificing self, 
sets himself to search for the better man. To do 
this is to be in some sort a saint and it is the 
easiest thing to throw stones at saints—for saints 
are unlikely to pick them up and throw them back. 
Thus to call Adam an unbearable ‘‘goody-goody”’ 
would be the easiest thing in the world but for 
one thing. Adam had tasted the fruits of life and 
then renounced the world, the flesh and the devil, 
and that, surely, is a remarkable achievement. 


Mr. Buchan has issued a challenge—if you were 
Adam, that is what you could do for England. 
With tremendous courage (for there are those who 
will laugh and jeer at Adam) he calls us back from 
cheap cynicism to this idealised conception of a 
very great Englishman working for a very great 
England. He passes on a torch, holds up an 
oriflamme, does all the things which do not pay in 
a world without a rudder or a principle. 


If the sales of ‘‘ A Prince of the Captivity ” 
soar as they should soar (and there are no bed- 
room scenes, no locked embraces, no sex), that will 
be a sign that, living here in England, a public 
still prizes the things that are worthy and of good 


report. 
* * 


I very nearly forgot—this is a rattling hair- 
raising yarn. 
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The Changeling. By Hassan Ali. Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
The Spring Term is Over. By Richard Heron 
Ward. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

The Dripping Tamarinds. By Cecil Champain 
Lowis. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
Lord’s Right in Languedoc. 

Wright. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


The Marriage Racket. By Vina Delmar. Allan. 
. 6d. 


By S. Fowler 


Ts 

Wr India about to be discharged from 

tutelage, there is, no doubt, an earnest 
desire to understand more of our future partner 
in Empire. ‘‘ The child,’’ as the advertisements 
used to say, ‘‘ what will he become?’’ A prop 
and support, or an unregenerate family nuisance ? 
These are questions on which the great British 
Public has not yet found decision, and any novel 
which helps to expound the mind of India—or the 
mind of one of its many races—will influence 
opinion more than a pile of White Papers or even 
the august report of a Royal Commission. 

‘*The Changeling” is promised to be “‘a 
picture of India from within,’’ and the claim is 
made good. Following the incidents of a young 
Hindu’s brief and futile career, noting the domes- 
tic life and outlook of his presumably typical 
household, the reader will speculate again and 
again over the fruits of any Constitution in Sindh. 
Mentality is Tenth Century in the parents and 
womenfolk, and 1933 brand in young Ramdas 
Adwani, the son marked out for the destiny of.a 
Collector and sent to England to shine in the 
1.C.S. exam, 

That he accomplishes nothing except the deso- 
lation of his prehistorically-minded relatives is due 
to the chances of the novel; but Ramdas’ opinions 
of Englishmen and his stray thoughts on two 
contrasting civilisations will interest most readers 
as much as his private romances. Ramdas is an 
illuminating person, and also one to whom sym- 
pathy flows naturally—which is to say he is 
truthfully and cunningly drawn. The book is 
vivacious, balanced, not propagandist and well— 
sometimes poetically—written. 

Richard Heron Ward’s story of Cambridge life 
seems alternately skilful and immature. Often, as 
in the minute and amateurish personal description 
of characters, and in attributing to them violently 
impossible conduct, the novel is clumsy—and yet 
the tale always gets a second wind. Various 
University types stand out clear, and Mr. Ward 
ought to have found room for a portrait of that 
new phenomenon at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
thorough-going county school swot. The author’s 
uneven, promising book will certainly be bettered 
later on. 

The first part of “‘ The Dripping Tamarinds ”’ 
happens on the verge of the Irrawaddy plain, and 
then the scene alters to the shattered landscape of 
France during the Great War. The participants 
in the bygone, petty scandal under the trees meet 
and pass to a climax that is tragically unfolded. 

Mr. Fowler Wright’s tale is made-to-measure 
feudal romance, with the situations as stiff as the 
knights’ armour-joints; and ‘‘ The Marriage 
Racket ”’ a novel with the unhappy couple theme, 
plus sequels. 


The Greatest Comedian 


Aristophanes: A Study. By Gilbert Murray. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR MURRAY’S study of Aristo- 
phanes is a delight to the classical scholar; 
for no one has a more hearty appreciation of the 
Greek comedian’s genius and no one is better 
equipped to explain him to the modern reader. 
But why, oh why, does he try to enrol the sturdy 
old Athenian Tory as a member of the League of 
Nations Union? One hardly supposes that Lord 
Banbury is a member of that body, but he would 
be as at home there as Aristophanes. 

It is true enough that Aristophanes was ready 
to risk anything in order to put an end to the 
Peloponnesian War, but was an utter stranger 
to modern pacifist notions. It never occurred to 
him or his contemporaries that for a man, death, 
or for a nation, war, was a worse fate than any 
other event which might befall him. They were 
quite convinced that there were things for which 
a man must be ready to die and evils for a nation 
or city state that were worse than war. 

Aristophanes’ plea for peace is really a denun- 
ciation of civil war. The world was divided into 
Hellenes and Barbarians, and peace in Hellas, the 
creator and guardian of civilisation, was necessary 
to resist the dangers of barbarism. Nowadays the 
poet might have been in favour of an alliance with 
France as a bulwark against Teutonic savagery. 
If he had been faced with the League of Nations, 
he would probably have regarded it as an organis- 
ation eminently fitted to combine the nations with 
European traditions against the crudity of the 
United States. 

Politics apart, Professor Murray is most happy 
in his treatment of the greatest of comedians. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Aristophanes’ Background ”’ brings 
out admirably the conditions in which the 
Athenian dramatist worked. What we call in- 
decency was a tradition that he could scarcely 
avoid, since comedy was essentially a part of the 
ancient fertility ritual. 

For those who are shocked by Aristophanes’ 
almost conventional coarseness, Professor Murray 
tells an instructive tale : 


I once knew an English family which had a house 
full of reproductions of Italian religious pictures, 
showing the martyrdoms of numerous Saints, and 
bronght to it a Chinese nurse. The nurse besought 
them to take away these pictures: no doubt it was 
highly desirable that wicked men should be pun- 
ished, but their punishments were dreadful and the 
pictures kept her awake at nights. To Western 
Christians the martyrdoms were merely part of a 
familiar tradition and consequently in no way shock- 
ing; to the Chinese woman, unused to the tradi- 
tion, they came as fresh suggestions and caused a 
violent shock. 


Perhaps the most charming chapter in the book 
discusses Menander and the transformation of the 
Old Comedy. Professor Murray claims for 


Menander that he was an Athenian gentleman, 
sensitive and refined, who was writing in a civilisa- 
tion that crumbled to pieces with the fall of 
Athens, who possessed ‘‘ his soul in patience and 
in kindliness and remembered always that here 
we have no abiding city.’ 
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She Loved England 


Elizabeth. By Milton Waldman. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 


[RevIEWED By O. M. GREEN] 


‘SWXLIZABETH has been out of favour with 

historians,’ says Mr. Waldman, ‘‘ ever 
since romantic yearning took the place of common 
sense as a guide to historical judgment . . . she 
could not be made to conform to its idea of a 
heroine.’’ After which he abundantly shows that, 
if your heroine be the right stuff, the more 
common sense you apply to her stary, the more 
romance you get. 

It is only natural that historians should have 
wrangled over such a perfect example of the 
varium et mutabile as Elizabeth. But on the 
general showing it is difficult not to side with Mr. 
Waldman in holding that the Queen made the 
success of her reign, and not vice versa. She was 
well served by her Ministers, but she was always 
their mistress, and again and again she pulled 
them through when they were baffled and _be- 
wildered. When Cecil, in despair of persuading 
the French to waive Mary’s claim to Elizabeth’s 
throne, wrote from Edinburgh that his Queen 
must abate her pretensions, “‘ he received a 
vigorous scolding because he had been asking so 
little and an instruction to increase his demands 
forthwith.’’ Elizabeth was right, the French 
gave in, and England scored a complete triumph. 
And in the formidable northern rebellion of 1569 
it was the foresight, resourcefulness and courage 
of Elizabeth, not of any of her Ministers, that won 
the day. 

Mr. Waldman hits the secret of her power when 
he says that she meant to be Queen and that she 
loved England with a passion that could admit 
no other spouse. She knew the diplomatic value 
of dallying with suitors, but when Parliament 
urged her to marry, ‘‘ I marvel that ye have for- 
gotten,’’ she said, drawing the ring from her 
finger and holding it up, ‘‘ the pledge of this my 
wedlock and marriage with my kingdom.” 

Above all, she had magnetism. At her first 
State reception, de Feria, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, so far forgot himself as to hope she would 
please King Philip by being ‘‘ very careful in 
religious affairs,’’ to which Elizabeth smilingly 
replied that ‘‘ it would indeed be bad of her to 
forget God who had always been so good to her’’; 
but when, a few days later, de Feria tried to dic- 
tate, on the strength of his master’s help when 
her succession was in doubt, she replied vigor- 
ously that she acknowledged no obligation for her 
throne except to God and the will of her people. 
These answers must have run all through the 
country. Like a nervous horse, it felt that the 
right hand was on the reins at last and it re- 
sponded joyously, as England always will when 
her leaders show spirit. 

So it was that Elizabeth found her people bank- 
rupt, sullen, dispirited, despised; and left them 
rich, triumphant and beyond dispute the most 
powerful on earth. Mr. Waldman rightly ends 
on the high note of the Armada. He might have 
given us more of the pedestrian side of her 


domestic policy, like the delicious story of how 
she tamed the furious Parliament of 1566, for 
instance. He need not, surely, have dragged up 
the nasty scandals about the reasons for Eliza- 
beth’s not marrying. And why does so polished 
a writer allow himself to use the horrid word 
‘** motivated ’’ and the unpardonable ‘‘ One can- 
not help but wish’’? But, apart from these 
blemishes, it is a glorious book. 


Some Horse-Sense 


Horses: From Dealer to Covert. By Captain 
** Spider ’’ Jacobson. Illustrated by G. M. S. 
Dixon. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


I ENJOYED meeting Captain ‘ Spider ”’ 

Jacobson, and I spent several entertaining 
and instructive hours absorbing his opinions on 
horses and their management. His style is so 
characteristic and conversational that it is impos- 
sible to miss meeting his exhilarating personality 
in every line of his book. He seems to be one of 
those blessed few who understand horses; as 
Crascedo says, in Horse Sense and Sensi- 
bility he knows ‘‘ the things the knowledge of 
which gives a man that sympathy in dealing with 
horses which makes just the differ- 
ence to his understanding of all that horses and 
horsemanship should connote.’’ 


I was sorry to learn that his Hobday-ed horses 
were not satisfactory, and I cannot help feeling that 
he was exceptionally unlucky in this respect, be- 
cause reliable statistics are available to show the 
remarkable success of his operation over the last 
24 years, and there must be few who prefer the 
alternative of tubing. 


The chapter on saddlery is eminently sound and | 


full of useful hints, but, although I agree with 
Captain Jacobson that a double bridle is the only 
reasonable means of stopping a horse, I would 
prefer that a sharply twisted snaffle was in his 
hands rather than in mine. I prefer a plain one 
in a double bridle. And, possibly because of a 
military training, I disagree with his condemna- 


tion of standing martingales, which seem to me the 


best type. 


His advice on feeding and stable management is 
first-class stuff, and delightfully personal ; most of 
the measures are worked out in handfuls! But 
I am not too sure that sawdust is the best bedding, 
unless the groom is very reliable or the owner 
spends a good deal of time in his stables; it does 
get hot, and there is the devil to pay if the horses’ 
feet are not properly picked out. Although it is 
probably excellent in Captain Jacobson’s stables, 
it might not be so good in a less well-conducted 
establishment. 

His contention about removing the saddle imme- 
diately on return from hunting is fully supported 
by Animal Management, which says that the 
saddle should be taken off and a blanket put on. 

Although the book is particularly written for 
those who do their own horses or only keep an in- 
experienced groom, it cannot fail to be of interest 
and good value to everyone who is fond of horses. 

G.R.H.N. 
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Ellen Terry 


Ellen Terry’s Memoirs. By Edith Craig and C. 
St. John. Gollancz. 6s. 


[Reviewep sy S. L. BENSUSAN.] 


HERE must still be in our midst ardent play- 
goers who are jealous of the dwellers in the 
Elysian Fields, those happy spirits who consort 
with Ellen Terry. They know that the stage has 
been a poorer place since it lost the most delightful 
voice that ever passed across the footlights to the 
heart of a rapt audience. 

Ellen Terry was much more than an actress, 
but her greatest gift made all save a few forget the 
rest, and her Memoirs, published more than 
twenty years ago, fascinated the discerning with- 
out appealing to the crowd. Now Edith Craig, her 
daughter, and Christopher St. John, her friend, 
have set footnotes to every chapter and carried the 
story on to the end in eighty vivid pages. 

The biography, a wonderful essay in self- 
revelation, left some of us wondering if anybody 
knew the real entity whose tale was told. Her 
personality had as many facets as a brilliant; 
those who were nearest to her saw the most of 
them, but it may be doubted whether anybody 
saw all. The real woman was known only to her 
Maker, who gave her for special endowment the 
power to radiate charm and to express sympathy. 
She carried her gift to the end. 

Where was Bernard Shaw when his friend of 
twenty-five years’ correspondence was an old 
woman? Christopher St. John asks the question 
and goes on to say ‘‘ Why should he enter her 
second childhood? ’’ The loss was his. To the 
end the light that lit in Ellen Terry something no 
other woman possessed, burnt brightly. The 
writer of this note met her for the last time at the 
Wembley Exhibition. Her sight was failing, her 
memory passing, but her voice gave him the same 
thrill that he experienced in far off days when, as 
a reward for passing some trifling examination, he 
was taken to see ‘“‘ Henry VIIIth” and left 
wondering why even Henry Tudor could have 
sought to set those golden tones out of hearing. 

Ellen Terry was wayward, impetuous, difficult ; 
she lacked, or transcended, many homely virtues, 
yet to many of us she was even more alluring 
and inspiring than Sarah Bernhardt or Eleanora 
Duse. It was her’s, in the words of an anonymous 
admirer, ‘“‘ to give human beings the greatest 
pleasure they are capable of receiving.” 

Certainly the glamour that she cast upon a play 
was not limited to her own words or movement ; 
she created an atmosphere in which one saw only 
the best of those who shared her stage. Irving had 
an outstanding personality but there were times 
when she magnified it. Her greatness revealed it- 
self in many ways and through the medium of 
_ manifold graces. Consider the courage that 
carried her through the Trial Scene from the 
‘* Merchant of Venice ’’ at the Coliseum in 1918, 
during an air-raid that punctuated her great 
speech with bombs. Those who were present 


testify that she showed herself imperturbable—and 
she was then in her seventieth year. 

She made the stage seem of its greatest worth to 
many of us, she enriched our memories of the 


years she adorned, and the story of her life, a 
precious possession, has been admirably rounded 
off by loving pens. 

If thoughts can penetrate to the subtler worlds 
of the spirit, what a rich aftermath of love and 
admiration must be Ellen Terry’s even at this 
hour! 

It is a serious reflection upon admirers past 
numbering that such a woman should have met 
financial trouble and anxiety in the latter days; 
we can but remember gratefully that there were a 
few loyal friends who did all they knew to save her 
from both. The name of one large-hearted lady 
who was faithful to the end is unaccountably 
missing from the biography of the last years. 


Initials do scant justice to a devotion that never 
failed. 


The Jew in Literature 


Yisroel: The First Jewish Omnibus. Edited by 
Joseph Leftwich. John Heritage. 10s. 6d. 


if this collection of 100 short stories by Jewish 
writers and writers of Jewish descent Mr. 
Leftwich has ransacked the literature of Europe 
and America, and has also devoted two sections 
to writers in Yiddish and Hebrew. Many of the 
names, of course, are well known to us and it is 
significant to note that the most widely famous 
names are to be found in the German section, 
which headed by Heine, includes Max Nordau, 
Arthur Schnitzler, Feuchtwanger and Vicki 
Baum. England, deducting Disraeli whose 
political overshadowed his literary career, makes 
hardly the same showing, but that, maybe, is due 
to the fact that Jews in this country have not been 
s) circumscribed in the matter of their careers. 

On the whole this omnibus makes a good show- 
ing, though it might possibly be objected that 
many of the more widely known authors do not 
shine so brightly in short as in long stories. The 
book opens with Disraeli‘s ‘* Ixion,’”’ which dis- 
plays his social knowingness, but nothing of his 
stronger qualities, and he might preferably have 
been represented by an extract from one of the 
novels. Israel Zangwill, though he too cannot be 
expected to express himself fully in a short story, 
is seen to considerable advantage in ‘* The 
Sabbath Breaker.’’ Apart from the stories in 
which the subject and characters are mainly Jewish, 
the most characteristic selection is ‘‘ The Death 
of a Bachelor,”’ by Schnitzler that masterpiece of 
witty irony. 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


THE SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 
By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 
This book of 400 is a plain unvarnished 


record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable —— study. 

Price, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING rer LTD. 


10, Essex Street, London, W 
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The Russian Ballet By Herbert Hughes 


HEN the housebreakers have at last begun 
the demolition of the Alhambra in 
Leicester Square a great many people with 

long and sentimental memories will lament its 
disappearance. A much smaller (but still con- 
siderable) number will be able to look back upon 
the present season of Russian Ballet in that still 
beautiful theatre as the most significant that has 
happened in London since 1913. It is significant 
because it has survived the death of Serge 
Diaghilef. When that great artist passed away 
a few years ago the wonderful epoch-making 
organisation that he had evolved was already in 
its decadence. His own powers had been in 
decline and he had frittered away the talents of 
his company in absurdities which yahoos giggled 
at and no one wanted to see twice. Most of the 
‘** music ’’ specially composed for that bad period 
has gone the way it deserved. 


Questionings 


Yet we lamented Diaghilef’s disappearance from 
the scene. Was there a virtuoso of the theatre as 
gifted, as versatile to succeed him? It did not 
seem so, and for a period there was darkness and 
silence. From time to time we suffered visitations 
and revivals of other Ballets—none with the grand 
manner of the Diaghilef tradition; and we con- 
soled ourselves by watching the growth of the 
Marie Rambert school and that of the Old Vic 
and Sadler’s Wells. Would the great days ever 
return? Then suddenly out of the Mediterranean 
blue came the Ballets Russes de Monte Carlo, like 
a flock of wild and beautiful birds, and lighted 
amongst us in Leicester Square. A miracle had 
happened. We rubbed our eyes. We were back 
to those unforgettable days and nights before the 
war, when Nijinsky and Pavlova and Karsavina 
and Fokine had held us in thrall. Of that group 
only Karsavina is with us now, in semi-retirement. 
But here were their successors, young as they 
were once young, swift, light, exquisite. 


The old enchantment had returned, not with 
two or three dancers dominating a merely com- 
petent company, but with a dozen or more of such 
perfect artistry that you could not choose between 
them, and the company not merely competent 
but delirious with inspiration and the joy of 
living. So at least it appeared to one hardened 
onlooker after all the intervening years. Here 
were MM.Massine, Woizikovsky, Anton Dolin, 
and David Lichine; here were Mmes. Danilova, 
Riabouchinska, Baranova,- Verchinina, Kirsova, 
Branitska and other delightful people assembled 
together in an art in which it seemed the gods 
themselves had collaborated. 


Les Presages 


We have had ballets danced to the music of 
Boccherini (Scuola di Ballo), of Bizet (Jeux 
d’Enfants), of Chopin ((Les Sylphides), of Johann 
Strauss (Le Beau Danube) and other classics and 


moderns, ballets wonderfully varied in décor and 
manner, but it is in the Tchaikovskian Les Pré- 
sages, above all else, that this company definitely 
declares the re-birth of Russian ballet, of ballet 
in the Russian tradition. To translate a big sym- 
phonic work, especially a standard work, into terms 
of another art, even so generously wide an art as 
ballet—it had seemed preposterous, with two or three 
generations of preconceived ideas against it 
In Les Présages M. Massine, clearly musical 
beyond the sensitivity and culture of many choreo- 
graphists, had dared to invent a ‘‘ story’ or 
series of scenes founded on his own individual in- 
terpretation of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Based on the incontrovertible thesis of ‘‘ man’s 
struggle against his destiny,”’ he gives his argu- 
ment as follows, corresponding to each of the four 
movements : 


I. Portrays life interrupted, as it so often is, by 
diversions, by desires and by temptations. 


II. Shows the passion of love that shatters the finer 
human soul. Love strives to fight such passion, 
but its beauty is almost destroyed. 


III. A divertissement in which abandoned gaiety is 
dominant. 


IV. The evil in men urges them to a spirit of warfare. 
The women, although desiring to keep them back, 
are overcome by the glamour of it, and follow 
them ... The heroes, after countless dangers, 
celebrate the triumphant end of strife and evil 
which they have conquered. 


M. Massine’s success has not lain, of course, in 
so easy or even so obvious an objective interpreta- 
tion of the score. It has been a matter of 
co-ordinating all its dynamic and melodic charac- 
teristics; characteristics of rhythm, pace and 
nuance; of visualising and miming the music in 
such a way that the drama is convincing while 
the symphony itself remains intact. The strident, 
modernist backcloth of André Masson was an 
antidote to any suggestion of sentimentalism in 
the music, and the costumes had a significance 
that persisted right through the four movements. 
Had any choreography been attempted during the 
decline of Diaghilef the symphony would have 
been travestied and satirised by the clever, all too 
clever, Parisians of those early post-war 
years. We have been saved all that—which is 
partly what I mean when I say that the Russian 
ballet is re-born. 


M. Efrem Kurtz, conductor-in-chief, has been 
well served by an orchestra drawn from our own 
L.S.O., Philharmonic, Hallé, New Symphony, 
Covent Garden and Vic-Wells, brilliantly led by 
Mr. Bernard Reillie of the International String 
Quartet. The re-orchestration of certain scores 
has been generally excellent, but Signor Vittorio 
Rieti should be severely reprimanded for 
his “‘German band’’ idea of the D major Mazurka 
(No. 23) in Les Sylphides, 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 
Orders is Orders. Directed by Walter Forde. 
Tivoli. 


A Viennese Walts. Directed by Conrad Wiene. 
Regal. 


N spite of the advertisements of a humorous 
paper, the fact remains that the best jokes 
are not usually for the drawing-room ; but there is 
a bridge between the two forms of humour, and 
that is the brevity of wit. It is extremely difficult 
to raise a roar of laughter by some dénouement 
at which it takes an age to arrive, and there is, 
perhaps, nothing so irritating as waiting for a joke 
to explode. ‘* Orders is Orders,” the new film at 
the Tivoli, is very good fun—it is also very clean 
fun, but it would be a much better entertainment 
if a thousand feet were cut out of the picture. 

There are two many repetitions, and the tempta- 
tion to show Cyril Maude in every ridiculous 
position only serves to minimise, and not to 
accent, the ludicrous nature of the story. One can 
have too much of a good thing, and, though his 
performance is excellent, it would have been much 
more effective if the director had concentrated his 
fire instead of scattering it. As the colonel, who 
lets a film company loose in the barracks against 
the brigadier’s orders, Cyril Maude has a_ part 
which fits him admirably, and James Gleason, as 
the American film producer, makes an excellent 
foil; the other member of an incongruous trio is 
played by Charlotte Greenwood. The sort of part 
which she is invariably called upon to fill makes 
no appeal to me whatever, but, doubtless, that is 
the fault of my sense of humour; for she is very 
popular in mannish rédles, and here, as James 
Gleason's assistant director, should not lose any 
of her admirers through her sojourn in our 
studios. The whole script, however, needs 
tightening up, and if that was done there would 
be time to provide an ending which would not 
appear to have been reached only because the 
company could not make the film any longer. 

The second British production this week is at 
the Regal, and is founded on the love story of 
Johann Strauss. At least, I suppose it is, but the 
film is so poor that it is difficult to know what it 
is all about, or why British International Pictures 
should think fit to sponsor such a picture in the 
West End of London. : 

The executive of this company, if I have not 
misunderstood it, has expressed the opinion that 
the approval of the West End is not the Mecca 
of their activities. Their products, I gather, are 
primarily for sale in the provinces, where they are 
very popular. If the West End happens to like 
them, so much the better, but it doesn’t matter 
much whether it does or doesn’t, as its idea of 
what is entertaining and what isn’t are by no 
means universally held. Most people know their 
A.B.C., and I should imagine that the majority 
are aware of this divergence of tastes, but if the 
provinces enjoy ‘‘ A Viennese Waltz ’’ they will 
enjoy anything; the picture contains so many 
faults that it would be invidious to try to 
enumerate them. 


T- EATRE 


The Mexican Revue. Strand Theatre. 
it is a little difficult exactly to decide where the 
charm of this Mexican Revue lies. Compara- 
tively few English people can understand the 
language, yet ignorance of it does not seem to 
matter. It is not difficult to catch the. broad 
humour underlying the sketches, and for the rest, 
the singing and dancing are sufficiently en- 
grossing to keep one’s eye fixed to the stage. 

The motif underlying the whole revue is the gay 
colouring of the sarape or Mexican shawl, and this 
is stressed through most of the scenes. 

Sefiorita Lupe Rivas Cacho proved herself -a 
first-class actress as well as singer and dancer. 
Her characterisation in one sketch was superb, and 
she was ably backed up by Seifiorita Luisa Rivas 
Cacho. Sefior Pompin Eglesias was responsible 
for some excellent light comedy, ‘while Sefiors 
Ruben de Lorena, Alberto Contreras and Vin- 
cents Marino all sang and strummed their guitars 
delightfully. 

The company, already labouring under the dis- 
advantage of having to sing and act in a foreign 
language, made the task of the audience even 
more difficult by completely ignoring the order of 
turns printed in the programme. And even Mr. 
Gillie Potter, who was an amusing compére, 
seemed to get a little lost once or twice. But one 
forgave them even that, grateful for the gay spon- 
taneity of their acts and for the gorgeous colour- 
ing of back-cloths and dresses. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 43. 


A DISH THAT MOST FOLKS LIKE (THOUGH SOME DO NOT) 
WHEN IT IS SERVED UP STEAMING FROM THE POT. 
(THE BEAST, WHEN FRIGHTENED, DIVES INTO THE EARTH; 
THE BULB MORE OFTEN CAUSES TEARS THAN MIRTH). 


Of any of the fowls of heaven half. 

We boast ourselves the uncles of the calf. 

To labour loth: a moiety suppress. 

Material for articles of dress. 

Clip at each end small imp as black as jet. 

Now must the jointured lady lose the bet! 

Who signed it first, who last,there’s nought to show. 
He roamed the forest centuries ago. 

Protects the head of many a shaven priest. 

Curtail a cake on which our youngsters feast. 

11. Core of a chiel that dotes on dogs and sheep. 

12. Who, racked with this, could e’er his patience keep? 


SOLUTION OF AcROosTic No. 42. 


B eetroo 
E pitap H 
A 2ebBitratie & 
Ss I phon 
Ve 
ecyth E? 
& 
B reast-pi 
I ll-of F 
Ow 
D aimi oO: 
S urefoote D 


t : 
' Bee troo, quasi Be true. *To mop and mow: to 
make grimaces. * The title of a class of feudal lords 
in Japan, down to 1871. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 41. was Lady Duke, to 
whom a book will be sent. . 
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Our City Eprror 


AVE for the determination of the European 
gold standard countries to maintain their 
currencies at the gold parity, the efforts of the 
Conference have been largely ignored by the 
City, a fate which has also been meted out to the 
declarations from South Kensington in other 
quarters. America continues to hold the riddle 
of the immediate future so far as Stock Markets 
are concerned, and the fall in the dollar to around 
parity with sterling resulted first in a wave of 
speculation on Wall Street followed by similar 
movements in London. The prices of American 
securities on this side are, however, naturally 
affected by the fall in the dollar exchange, and 
so the rise in Wall Street did not appear here to 
be so spectacular as it actually was. The rise in 
industrial shares in London attracted consider- 
ably more attention and, as usual, public interest 
was aroused just in time for the reaction which 
must necessarily accompany the creation of a large 
bull ’’ account. 


But whatever reactions may be accomplished 
temporarily in the upward movement in the prices 
of ordinary shares of British industrial companies, 
the impression prevails that the bulls’? will 
have things very much their own way in the long 
run for some months to come, if only by reason 
of the fact that further inflation, not only by word 
of mouth, but in the more concrete form of cur- 
rency expansion, is the programme of the Ameri- 
can President and that the inflationary movement 
from the United States will offset for some time 
yet the efforts of the European gold bloc. 


Colonial Non-Trustee Stocks 

A week ago the position was considered in these 
columns of the trustee called upon to invest 
£10,000 with absolute security. The non-trustee 
who has to invest a similar sum under “‘ safety- 
first ’’ conditions is a trifle more fortunate in that 
he has a wider choice, but the condition of abso- 
lute security carries with it in these days of low 
interest rates a very poor return on the money so 
invested. Australian and, indeed, Colonial secu- 
rities generally may now be considered to have 
been freed from the doubts which assailed them 
prior to the establishment of the Lyons Govern- 
ment in Australia, and, with the improvement in 
commodity prices, all possibilities of Government 
default in the Commonwealth may be considered 
to have been removed. For the non-trustee there 
are a number of Colonial Government stocks 
available in small amounts at a small premium 
over par, which precludes their purchase by 
trustees. If the investor wishes to place his 
money safely for about a year, believing that more 
remunerative returns will then be available on 
British Government stocks, there is £10,000 of 
South Australia 5 per cent. stock dated 1932-42 
on offer at 102} to give a flat yield of £4 19s. per 
cent., or 4 per cent. allowing for redemption in 
twelve months’ time. About £25,000 of Victoria 
® per cent. stock is similarly on offer at the same 
price, giving the same return. Some £20,000 of 


Victoria 5} per cent. stock 1930-40 was also on 


offer this week to return £5 8s. 6d. per cent. flat 
or 4 per cent. allowing for redemption in nine 
months; this investment might be attractive in 
certain circumstances. Of the  longer-dated 
Colonial Government stocks, West Australia 4} 
per cent. at 101 give a return of £4 9s. per cent. 
or 4 per cent. allowing for redemption (the stock 
is dated 1935-65); only some £2,000 of this stock 
is available. Australia 5 per cent. 1935-45 are 
also only obtainable to the amount of about 
£2,000, the return at 102} being £4 18s. per cent. 
or £3 18s. 6d. to redemption. Australia 4} per 
cent. stock 1940-60 is similarly on offer at 102} 
up to £2,000, to yield £4 12s. Gd. or £4 5s. vw. 
allowing for redemption. 

The return on the £10,000 investment could be 
raised a little by an investment of the balance in 
a Colonial corporation issue, where a small parcel 
of Vancouver 4 per cent. 1950-52 stock can be 
bought at 874 to return £4 13s. per cent. or £5 
2s. per cent. to redemption. Auckland 6 per cent. 
bonds at 108} yield over 5} per cent. flat or £4 
16s. 6d. to redemption, a yield which provides 
considerable compensation for the premium in the 
price. Auckland issuds have come under gsus- 
picion owing to the decision to pay the interest to 
the Tramway bondholders in depreciated New 
Zealand currency, but the New Zealand Prime 
Minister has now stated that the decision will not 
appiy to London investors. All the stocks men- 
tioned above are tax-free to residents abroad. In 
the Home Corporation stock list the returns are 
low, even for non-trustee stocks, except in cases 
where the stock is only obtainable at a high pre- 
mium, which must necessarily disappear at 
redemption, and probably will do so considerably 
before the stocks mature in the normal course of. 
better trade and higher interest rates. These con- 
siderations also apply to the Public Board issues 
where, however, the return on the new Central 
Electricity Board 3} per cent. stock at 914, free 
of stamp and fee, is about £3 17s. per cent. 


The Bank Dividends 

The interim dividends declared by the “ Big 
Five ’’ joint-stock banks made a good impression 
in that no shocks were administered in the shape 
of reductions, the rates being in each case as ex- 
pected. The Westminster Bank is paying an 
interim at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum on 
the partly-paid shares as for the last four halt- 
yearly periods, the Midland’s dividend is at the 
rate of 16 per cent. per annum as for the last 24 
years, and Barclays Bank is maintaining the 14 
per cent. per annum rate on the ‘‘ B”’ and ‘*C”’ 
shares which has been paid without interruption 
since 1920. This dividend is particularly satis- 
factory in view of the warning given by the Chair- 
man of Barclays at the last annual meeting that 
some dividend reduction might be necessary. In 
the cases of Lloyds and the National Provincial 
banks the dividends for the half-year are at the 
same rates as the total payment for 1932, though 
showing a reduction compared with the first half 
of that year. Lloyds Bank interim is at the rate 
of 12 per cent. and the N.P. at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per annum. The shares were favourably 
affected by the declarations, 
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Dickens, Thackeray, and Yates. 


SIR,—Mr. Malcolm Elwin, in his letter of the 18th 
of March, makes three criticisms of statements in my 
paper, “‘ Dickens, Thackeray, and Yates,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review for the 11th of March. 
1 give him the two points regarding the magazine 
Temple Bar, and Yates’s position on it. He may also 
have, for what it is worth, the point regarding the refer- 
ence to “‘ life-long estrangement ” between Dickens and 
Thackeray. ‘ Life-long,” I see, obscures the fact that 
Thackeray died only five years later. Heury Vizetelly 
said that Thackeray made a gesture to heal the breach; 
but it is open to doubt—as others have doubted—whether 
the reconciliation was anything more than formal. 


Much more important is the first point in Mr. Elwin’s 
letter. He says that the discovery of the suppressed 
passage of Trollope’s Autobiography (given in my 
paper) “‘ is interesting,” byt that ‘ the ‘ indiscretion ’ 
is not unknown ’’—and the whole of his first paragraph 
conveys the notion that the discovery adds nothing to 
what we knew already. That is not so. 


What it was that Trollope told Yates, we did not 
know. Thackeray, who treated of the matter in his 
article ‘‘ On Screens in Dining-Rooms ”’ in the Round- 
about Papers, did not tell us. George Smith, who gave 
his account of the affair in the Cornhill for Jan., 1901, 
did not tell us. Nor does Mr. Elwin tell us in his book 
on Thackeray, to which he calls attention. Now, at 
last, Trollope has told us; and we find that the account 
against which Thackeray issued the roundabout démenti 
(with a ‘‘ Suppose’ in place of Touchstone’s “ If ’’) 
was true in all material particulars—if we are to believe 
Trollope. The only embellishments in the Yates ver- 
sion, as quoted by the Saturday Review of those days, 
appear to have been the addition of ‘‘ God bless my 
soul, my dear sir,” and ‘‘ Nor anyone behind the 
screen.’? The material portion including the remark 
attributed to Smith, ‘“‘ there’s no person by the name 
of Johnson here,’’ is confirmed by Trollo Ithough 
Trollope’s admired Thackeray, by means of his Round- 
about papers, endeavoured to convey that the whole 
story was a fabrication. 


Here is the comedy in a nutshell. Thackeray had a 
pain when Trollope was presented to him, and turned 
away after saying “How do?” Trollope, incensed, 
went away and met an enemy of Thackeray’s, to whom 
he told the screen-story. The enemy printed it, and the 
fat was in the fire. Under cover of a magnanimous 
effort to protect Smith, Thackeray tries to make people 
disbelieve the story. Anthony Trollope, or else his son, 
seeing the Roundabout démenti, removed the anecdote 
from the Trollope Autobiography to save Thackeray’s 
credit. Did we know that already? 


WILFRED PARTINGTON. 


The German Peril ° 


SIR,—Mr. Ernest Remnant diagnoses very ably “ The 
German Peril” in his article published in your issue 
of July 8th, and he also very rightly states : 


“ That the Germans are an overbearing and aggres- 
sive race who will stick at nothing to get what they 
want by force, that they will always want more than 
Europe can reasonably concede, that Europe must, 
therefore, organise its safeguards, that in the last 
resort none will be strong enough but a defensive 
alliance between England and France, and finally, 
that such an alliance is assured of sufficient adherents 
to give it overwhelming strength and it could, there- 


fore, render another general European war virtually 
impossible.” 


After having thus stated the perils which threaten 
the peace of Europe Mr. Remnant proceeds unexpectedly 
to give his support to those very forces of destruction 


in Europe against which he warns us by the title of 
his article. He begins by libelling Poland, which, as 
he dogmatically informs us, ‘‘ is ready, if not anxious 
to precipitate another European war.’”’ No more wicked 
or more unwarranted assertion could possibly have been 
made. If Mr. Remnant condescends to give his light- 
hearted statement a moment’s serious thought, he will 
discover that there is no nation in the world whose in- 
terests lie more entirely in the preservation of European 
peace than Poland. 


But what is the purpose for which Poland is anxious 
to commit this irreparable crime? It is almost incon- 
ceivable (if it were not there in cold print) that Mr. 
Remnant believes that Poland would court catastrophe 
‘in defence of her Silesian and ‘ corridor’ interests.’’ 
If a man has his treasures carefully guarded in his 
strongroom, he would not be likely to think that he 
was defending them by following the example of the 
proverbial Irishman and inviting the whole world to 
*‘ tread on the tail of his coat.’ Here again Mr. Rem- 
nant would be well advised to submit his thought on 
a very serious subject to a correspondingly serious 
analysis. 


But this is not the ultimate result of Mr. Remnant’s 
confused energy of thought. After attributing to Poland 
a desire to disturb the peace of Europe, not to get some- 
thing but to defend her national territory, he forgets 
the second of the facts which he insists must now be 
accepted, namely, that the Germans “ will always want 
more than Europe can reasonably concede,” and actually 
suggests the bartering of territories which are Polish 
to the very core and with which the Polish people will 
under no conceivable circumstances part. 


If there are “just grievances’ arising from the 
treaties and if there are just claims for revision, neither 
Polish Pomerania nor Yolish Silesia can be quoted as 
a convincing example. 

F. B. CZARNOMSKI. 


Polish Press Bureau. (Director) 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 


help this Hospital to prevent 

Blindness.” 

The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even s Churl will lend his Eyes to the BLIND 


iF you, or any of your loved ones, 

have suffered from a “‘ stroke,”’ the 
dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, Ence- 
phalitis Lethargica, (Sleepy Sick- 
ness), Brain Tumour, Infantile 
Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you may 
feel a close sympathy with the 
patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 


EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 
Maida Vale - - London, W.9 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


GOOD deal of dissatisfaction has been 

recently expressed at the fact that, during 
the summer months, alternative programmes are 
being whittled down. At the same time the B.B.C. 
through its official organ makes the pontifical 
statement that criticism ‘is for the most part ‘‘ de- 
structive and irrelevant.” 


A careful analysis of next week’s programmes 
shows that the Daventry National and London 
Regional transmitters will be broadcasting identi- 
cal programmes for the following number of hours 
each day :—July 16th, 3 hrs. 40 mins. ; July 17th, 
7 hrs. ; July 18th, 7 hrs. ; July 19th, 6 hrs. 55 mins. ; 
July 20th, 7 hrs. ; July 21st, 6 hrs. 25 mins. ; July 
22nd, 8 hrs. 55 mins. ; a total on the week of 46 hrs. 
55 mins., or over 50 per cent. of the total broad- 
casting time. 


The criticism of B.B.C. policy which these 
figures imply cannot be characterised as either 
destructive or irrelevant, since the Regional 
Scheme was devised with the express object of pro- 
viding every listener with a choice of two pro- 


grammes and he has every right to know why héis 
not getting it. 

The reply is that this arrangement only holds 
good for the summer months, since during that 
period listeners prefer light music to the heavier 
type of programme. By what tortuous process of 
logic it has been discovered that the desire for light 
entertainment is a seasonal one, nobody knows. 
Moreover, to suggest that the English summer 
sends listeners so whimsy that they do not care to 
exercise their powers of selection is sheer 
balderdash. 

I will go further and say that this midsummer 
madness of the B.B.C. is not in the interests of 
listeners at all. Undoubtedly it saves a good deal 
of time, trouble and expense, and for the rest, you 
can take it or leave it. The fact that the summer 
is the most difficult time for tuning in foreign 
stations makes this policy more high-handed and 
objectionable. But I am afraid there is nothing 
for it. The listener must grin and bear it. If he 
has the temerity to criticise, either the B.B.C. will 
weigh in with some crushingly relevant and con- 
structive retort or else he runs a grave risk of being 
pilloried in the ‘‘ Radio Times ”’ as a half-witted 
iconoclast. ALAN How 
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For Sale 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 
Tolegrams : 


BRS. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. 
“* CoMFORTABLE."’ 


A Charming 
18TH CENTURY HOUSE 


Examination will be held on October - 
25th. 26th and 27th, for eight 
A= value from £1 £30, 

boys 14 on December, _1933. For 


OTSWOLDS.—The Old 
Stanway, near Wrxcucoxuse, Glos. 


Completely yet with Modern 


Burssr, Haileybury 


ROITWICH SPA. Park Hotel. Tete. 4 Reception rooms, Dressing 
KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER phone: Droitwich 38. rooms, Bathrooms, of eles. 
NTRANCE, Organ and King’s Scholsr- : 
ship Examination on July 19th and 0th ROITWICH SPA. Raven Hotel. Tele- TO BE SOLD. 
Inclusive fees from £95 to £111. Parti: phone: Droitwich 50 . Sole Agente : 
20, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8 OWhiteball 6767) 
UNIVERSITY EXETER — 


Rockside, 


. Dire DELANDER Watch for sale. 
Heview,” 18, York Buddings, 


acres. oliday course ‘oreigners 

(residential August ist to English- Ph. Matlock 312. 


EXPERIENCED Schoolmaster, married, 


os XFORD. A small and unexpectedly good 
hotel every visitor feéle welcome. 
week-end terms. The Castle Hotel. 
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TO GARDEN LOVERS 

The “ All Handy” Gadget, 
2 small Portable Stand, will hold all your 
necessary requisites. 

No LOST TOOLS. 

to give yourse end your 
‘Price 8/6, pecked in ease & 


. present standard is to 


E ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 
Superior Boa idence. Every com- 
Maxwe Jevington Gardens, 
astbourne. 


ING EDWARD’S HOSPITAL FUND 
FOR 


Presiden 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
‘Established by King Edward VII. 

istributes ,000 annually grants to 
the London Voluntary Hospita 
growing fiumber of Depital beds and 
the~continual progress | medical science, 
render additional rice essential if the 
maintained. Eve 
hospital is visited ‘ore receiving a grant, 
and its psrticular circumstances are care- 
fully considered 
NEW ADDRESS : 10, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Post free, 30/- per annum 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Publishers and Appea x 0 0 per page 
(12/- per i rata). 

Trade and General Pa 00 page 

(14/- per inch pro rata). Be 


Solus positions by arrangement £16 per 


Tre ldings, Adelphi 
London, E.C.4. Saturday, July 15 


Series discount FY for 6 
1 pa 
Half Tones 06 “Bees 
18, FORE apet W.C.2 


— 
Square, London, W.l mn 
M 
OMBE. FLOREY RECTORY, Taunton. 


